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I. INTRODUCTION 


N the years of this diary William Clark was superintendent of In- 

dian affairs at St. Louis, and one of the town’s most renowned 
citizens. The superintendency, which he had first received by ap- 
pointment in May, 1822, covered a wide territory and included most 
of the Indian tribes on the Western frontier. No man more capable 
could have been selected for this position, either from the govern- 
ment’s standpoint or that of the Indians. Clark was a man of in- 
tegrity and administrative ability, with years of experience in In- 
dian affairs. His knowledge of their problems and his fair dealings 
had made him a man of prestige among the Western tribes, which 
was greatly to the government’s advantage. 

William Clark was born in Virginia in 1770, ninth of the ten 
children of John and Ann (Rogers) Clark. The exploits of his 
famed older brother, George Rogers Clark, undoubtedly influenced 
William’s early choice of a military career; and the removal of the 
Clark family to the Kentucky frontier region in 1784-1785 encour- 
aged this ambition. Although born in a family of means and social 
position, he had little formal education. At 19 he was serving in 
Col. John Hardin’s militia campaign against the Indians, a youth 
of striking appearance, over six feet in height, broad-shouldered, 
red-haired. At 21 he joined the army as an infantry lieutenant and 
for four years served under Gen. Anthony Wayne. On Wayne's ex- 
pedition against the Shawnee Indians in Ohio, during 1794-1795, an- 
other junior officer was Meriwether Lewis, with whom Clark was to 
be associated later. After five years of eventful military service, he 
resigned his commission. The next few years were spent in travel- 


“ Louise Barry is in charge of the Manuscripts division of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 
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ing, and in attempting to aid his brother George Rogers Clark in 
settling financial matters. 

In 1803, when he was 33, he was selected to go with Meriwether 
Lewis on an expedition to the Northwest. When the Lewis and 
Clark expedition returned to St. Louis in 1806, both men had 
achieved fame and honors. Meriwether Lewis was appointed gov- 
ernor of Louisiana territory, and the same month, March, 1807, 
William Clark was made brigadier-general of militia for the terri- 
tory. In this capacity he was also Indian agent, so that his services 
in Indian administration dated from 1807. 

From this year until his death, St. Louis was Clark’s home. In 
January, 1808, he married Julia Hancock of Fincastle, Va. In Au- 
gust, he purchased property in St. Louis county; and in January, 
1811, bought property on Main, or First, street in St. Louis.’ 

Clark’s next important appointment was as governor of Missouri 
territory in 1813. In this position he was also ex officio superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs. During the War of 1812, it was his task to 
guard the territory’s frontier, and to prevent British-incited Indian 
uprisings. In 1814 he led a small expedition up the Mississippi into 
British-held country, reaching Prairie du Chien, where he built a 
post named Fort Shelby, which was soon after captured by the 
British. 

When Missouri was preparing for statehood in 1820, Clark was a 
candidate for governor, but did not attempt an active campaign, 
being occupied with other matters. He was defeated by his friend 
Alexander McNair. Clark’s first wife died in June of that year.’ 
In November, 1821, he married Mrs. Harriet (Kennerly) Radford? 
widow of Dr. John Radford, and cousin of the first Mrs. Clark. 

The following year President Monroe appointed William Clark to 
the superintendency of Indian affairs at St. Louis, a post newly- 

reated by congress. Except for the additional commission in 1824- 
1895 as surveyor general of the states of Illinois and Missouri, and 


1. The latter property Clark apparently sold to the government. In his letter of July 18, 
1829, to Thomas L. McKenney, Clark described the Indian Department's grounds in St. Louis 


as: ‘“‘Those Grounds [which] were sold by me to the Dep artment for certain purposes and 
are situated between Ms iin Street and the River. . Superintendency of Indian affairs, 
St. Louis, “‘Records,” v. 4, in Mss. division, Kansas ‘State Historical Society. 


2. William and Julia (Hancock) Clark had five children: Meriwether Lewis (born January 
10, 1809; died October 28, 1881); William Preston (born October 5, 1811; died May 16, 
1834); Mary Margaret (born January 1, 1814; died October 15 1821); George Rogers Han- 
cock (born May 6, 1816; died September 29, 1858); John Julius (born July 7, 1818; died 
September 5, 1831). All were born at St. Louis, Mo. Julia (Hancock) Clark died June 





1820.—Coues, Elliott, History of the Expedition Under the Command of Lewis and Cl 
. (New York, 1893), v. 4, genealogical table; Drumm, Stella M., “The Kennerlys 
of Virginia, ” in Missouri Historical Society Collections, St. Louis, v. 6, pp. 106, 108. 
8. There were two children of this marriage: (Thomas) Jefferson Kennerly (born February 
29, 1824; died January 9, 1900); Edmond (born September 9, 1826; died August 12, 1827) 
The second Mrs. Clark died December 28, 1831.—Ibid. 
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the territory of Arkansas, this was the work to which he devoted the 
rest of his life.* 

St. Louis in the years of this diary was growing rapidly. From a 
population of some 1,000 in 1800, it had grown to an estimated 
6,000 by 1830. Founded by the French in 1764, the St. Louis of the 
latter 1820’s contained a large proportion of English-speaking set- 
tlers from Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. There were also many 
Negroes, both slave and free. It was the only town of any conse- 
quence in Missouri, or in all the area west of the Mississippi. The 
older section had narrow, crowded, unpaved streets; in the newer 
part there were broad streets and squares, some paved; and houses 
of brick. The waterfront area was fairly well built up with ware- 
houses and stores. There was a natural deep channel at the water- 
front, and except for a brief frozen-over period in the winter, the 
Mississippi river at St. Louis was accessible to the largest steam- 
boats. 

As the commercial metropolis of the West, St. Louis was the de- 
pot for the fur trade, and the growing commerce with Santa Fe 
The lead mines up the Mississippi were being developed in this 
period; army supplies were centered at St. Louis for the Western 
military outposts, and near-by Jefferson Barracks was also a source 
of much business for the townspeople. There was a vast Indian 
trade to be supplied, and numerous Indian visitors to the city. In- 
crease of steamboat construction had greatly enlarged the com- 
merce with New Orleans and provided more outlets for trade. 

The William Clark diary provides little idea of the life and color 
of St. Louis. Although “Diary” appears on the cover and as the 
heading of page one, the word does not aptly describe the contents. 
This volume was kept as a record in the office of the superintendent 
of Indian affairs and in it were entered weather and river data, 
notes on steamboat arrivals and departures, a record of Indians vis- 
iting the superintendency, and some items of general and local 
hews. 

In another sense also “Diary” is a misnomer since the volum« 
was not intended as a private or personal account. William Clark 
was undoubtedly its creator, and made some of the entries, but his 
subagent, or clerks, did most of the recording. Clark’s handwriting 
can be identified from three “first-person” entries, the only such 
entries in the book. On August 12, 1827, he wrote: “I-dmond Clark 

4. He had personal business interests, such as the Missouri Fur Company venture. Al- 


though it was not particularly successful, other financial dealings were, and he died a fairly 
vell-to-do man. William Clark’s death occurred in St. Louis, September 1, 1838. 
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(my Infant Son) died at 8% A.M. . . .”; on January 29, 1830, 
is the statement: “My family went to Jeff. Barracks”; and on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1830, he noted: “Boys from the College visited my cottage, 
hunt & scate.” There is some emphasis in the local news items on 
Clark’s relatives and associates, which gives the diary an additional 
personal touch. Rarely, there are bits of humor or pertinent com- 
ment in the entries made by Clark’s assistants, which add sparkle 
to an otherwise sober and concise record. 

Clark had, during these years, four assistants: a subagent, a 
translator, and two other clerks.5 So far as can be determined the 
individuals who, in addition to Clark, made entries in the diary, 
were: the subagent Walter B. Alexander, who died on July 16, 1826; 
his successor John B. Ruland; Jesse Benton, a clerk; John F. A. San- 
ford, translator and clerk, who left following his appointment as a 
subagent on the upper Missouri, in mid-July, 1826; Dunning D. Me- 
Nair, a clerk, who resigned on March 19, 1830; and Augustin Ken- 
nerly, who served principally as translator.® 

It seems no coincidence that this record was started at the time 
of the Mississippi river flood of 1826, for the meteorological and 
river-stage data are the backbone of the volume, and the only con- 
sistently-recorded entries. There is a superabundance of material 
on the weather and on river conditions throughout. 

The information on steamboat arrivals and departures is not so 
complete, as a comparison with the lists in contemporanecus St. 
Louis newspapers has proved.? However, since the newspapers 
sometimes failed to print the weekly steamboat register, the Clark 
diary fills a few gaps. In 1826, steamboats were no longer a novelty 
at the port of St. Louis. After the first such arrival, the General 
Pike, in August, 1817, there had been a yearly increase in river traf- 
fic. But in May, 1826, the month and year this diary opens, the 
Missouri Republican commented: “Never before this season has our 
city been frequented by such a vast number of Steam Boats; arriv- 
als are daily, and sometimes as many as three and four of a day. 

.’8 The entry of steamboat data as a part of the diary there- 
fore only reflected the growing importance of the river trade. The 
Indian superintendency offices were on Main, or First street, which 


5. Letter, Clark to E. Herring, Indian Department, dated July 16, 1832.—Superintendency 
of Indian affairs, St. Louis, “Records,” v. 4, p. 391, loc. cit 

6. The names of all these men appear, in no particular ode, on the fly-leaf of the diary. 

7. Another check was made from the statement in the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, 
June 7, 1827, that the “St. Louis Steam Boat Register” showed the arrival of 82 boats be- 
tween February 12 and June 4, 1827. The diary for this same period noted 71 arrivals. 

8. Ibid., May 25, 1826. In 1600, 278 steam and 91 keel boats entered the port of St 
Louis.—St. Louis Beacon, January 6, 18381. 
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then afforded a view of the river-front and wharf, so that steamboat 
arrivals and departures were readily noted. 

The recording of data on the comings and goings of the Indians 
seems the most natural part of the diary. The superintendency at 
St. Louis served as headquarters for Indian affairs in all the Western 
area. When Clark was appointed as superintendent in May, 1822, 
John C. Calhoun, the Secretary of War, wrote him: 

I enclose you a Commission as Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. 
Louis. . . . Altho’ the act [under which the appointment was made] does 
not appear, from the face of it, to make it a part of your duty, to exercise a 
superintending control over the Indian Agencies on the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, yet it is believed that such was the intention of Congress in authorizing 
the appointment of a Superintendent of Indian Affairs at St. Louis. You will 
accordingly consider the following Indian Agents as under your Superintend- 
ence—Major O’Fallon [at Council Bluffs], Mr. Graham [at St. Louis], Mr. 
Boilvin [at Prairie du Chien], Mr. Forsyth [at Rock Island] and Mr. Talia- 
ferro [at St. Peters]—and also Mr. Menard, the Sub Agent at Kaskaskias. 

9 

The scope of Clark’s authority, thus informally established, came 
to include several other agencies and subagencies which were later 
required. Land cessions by the Kansas and Osage tribes, in the 
treaties of 1825, created a large area west of Missouri and Arkansas 
for Indian reserves. Subsequently, negotiations were begun with the 
remnants of Indian tribes east of the Mississippi, and in Missouri 
and Arkansas territory, to remove to the new lands reserved for 
them. Thus, the period of the Clark diary was also an era of Indian 
migrations, and of restlessness on the part of the tribes remaining in 
the East. Many Indians came every year to see Clark on matters 
relating to their tribes, and most of the migratory Indians inevitably 
came through St. Louis on their way west, yet the newspapers al- 
most never mentioned their arrival or departure. The Clark record 
provides unique data in this respect, but unfortunately, on this sub- 
ject, too, the diary is incomplete. 

For some periods the data on Indians, and on steamboats, were 
given in separate sections in the diary. The plan was not followed 
consistently and since the arrangement only makes for confusion in 
using the volume it has seemed justifiable to bring all the material 
together in one chronology for publication. This explains some 
duplication of entries. 

9. Letter, Calhoun to Clark, May 28, 1822.—War Department, Secretary's Office, ‘Letters 
Sent, Indian ‘Affairs, E: 59,” in National Archives, Washington, D. C. The governors of 


Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida territories were, by law, superintendents of Indian affairs 
within their respective domains.—23 Cong., 1 Sess., House Report 474 (Serial 263), p. 44. 
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The diary ends on February 28, 1831, at the end of the book. 
There is no continuing volume in the collection of “Clark papers” 
in the Kansas State Historical Society. It seems unlikely that 
the record would have been so abruptly discontinued.’ Clark was 
to serve for seven more years as superintendent of Indian affairs 
at St. Louis—until his death in 1838—and the few scattered volumes 
of records in our Society’s possession only emphasize the quantity 
which must have existed at one time in the superintendency office. 


II. THe Diary ?” 


May, 1826 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Tempera- Weather Tempera- Weather pelle. 
Day ture. at Winds ture. 4 Oclock Winds Rise & fall of the River 
8 Oclock. 8 Oclock. 4 Oclock. P.M. 

1 SW rising fast 

2 rising fast 

3 rising fast 

4 rising fast 

5 rising fast 

6 rising fast 

7 rising 

8 rising still 

9 rising 

10 rising Slow 
il rising slow’? 
12 rose about 114 Inches 
13 rose 4 Inches 
14 rose 1 Inch 
15 on a Stand 
16 rising alittle Stand 
17 79a Clear SW. 84a Clear Sw. rising a little do 
18 78ly Clear do 86 do 8.E falling 1 Inch lost 
19 79 do SE 88 Cloudy Ww fell 3 Inches 
20 7 Cloudy & rain 8.W.8. 84 Clear SW fell 134 Inches. 
21 78 Cloudy S.E 83 Clear 8.E fell 5 Inches 
22 70 Cloudy SW 80 Clear E. fell 2% Inches 
23 79 Cloudy 8. E 7 raining s fell 8 Inches 
24 74 Clear B.E 80 Cloudy E. fell $ Inches 
25 80 Clear do 80a Clear SE fell 1 Inch 
26 74 Clear E 82 do do fell 8 Inches 
27 78 Clear SE 82 Clear 8 fell 6 In 
28 7 Cloudy E. 82 do SE fell 1 Inch 


10. The “Clark papers,’’ more properly known as the superintendency of Indian affairs, 
St. Louis, ‘‘Records,’’ is a collection of 33 volumes (as labeled), consisting for the most part 
of records maintained by the superintendency office. These papers represent only a small part 
of the vast records which must have been kept by Clark’s staff. They were purchased many 
years ago from a second-hand bceok store in Lawrence, Kan. 

11. It is the editor’s opinion, however, that no similar record was kept prior to May, 
1826, from the fact that an unnumbered page, preceding page one in the diary, is headed: 
“April, 1826,”’ but contains no entries; also, it will be noted, the diary does not include f 
weather data until mid-May, 1826. 

12. The diary for 1826 and 1827 is published in this issue of the Quarterly. The re 
mainder will appear in succeeding issues. 

13. “High Waters.—The Mississippi is, at this time, considerably higher than it has 
been for many years. The water, in many places, is over its banks, and the low lands, for 
miles back, entirely inundated. The inhabitants have been compelled to leave their homes 
‘ — Missouri Republican, St. Louis, May 11, 1826. 
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29 78 Cc, E. 82 do E Falles none 
30078 Clear SE 82 do E Fell 4 Inches 
3378 Clear S.E 82 do 8. Fell 4 In.** 


REMARKS 


1 winds vary from W. to 8. W and high 

4 Steam Boat “Marietta” arrives from Louisville. Green Mas- 
ter. 

6 Steam Boat Machanac arrive[s] from Louisville 

8 Mechanic left this [day] for Sangamon River 

9 winds from W to SW. The Genl. Coffee left port. Missis- 
sippi & Missouri both of them above their junction higher at 
this time, than they have been since the recollection of the Old- 
est Inhabitants. at Prairie du Chien the people have been 
obliged to desert the Town. at Ft Crawford ' the Troops have 
been obliged to evacuate the Cantonment and go into Tents 
some distance back of the Fort. The Missouri has washed 
away, entirely, the Trading Establishment of a Mr Choteau at 
the mouth of Kansas (or a little below.)!7 The 1st Regiment on 
the Missouri have been also obliged to leave thier Garrison. 
Steam Boat Ccolo}* returned from Prairie du Chien & departed 
to the Mouth of Ohio Steam Boat Macanac [Mechanic] De- 
parted for the Illinois River & Sangamo Bay 

10 Steam Boat[s] Sciotoe & Lawrance arrived from Prarie du 
Chien & S[t.] Peters The 1st Regiment arrived from Fort At- 
kinson and Encamped at Bell fontain 10th May 1826'® Steam 
Boat Lawrance arrived from the St Peters River & Falls of St 
Antoney *° 


14. “The Mississippi, at this place, has again subsided, and is now confined within its 
natural channel.”"—Jbid., June 1, 1826 

15. The Gen. Coffee was a new, 200-ton boat, built at Pittsburgh in 1826.—Hall, James, 
s on the Western States (Philadelphia, 1838), p. 256. She is not mentioned again in the 
liary until May 2, 1828, and then, as the “Coffee.” 

16. Fort Crawford was the military post at Prairie du Chien. See, also, Footnote &9 
17. Accounts say that Francis G. Chouteau (son of Pierre and Brigitte [Saucier] Chou 
teau), established a trading post for the American Fur Company in 1821, in the river bottom, 
opposite Randolph Bluffs (some three miles below present Kansas City, Mo.). Francis had 
married Berenice Menard in 1819, and in the fall of 1821 he brought his wife and family to 
this place, from St, Louis, via canoes and pirogues. After the 1826 flood the post was re 

established on higher ground.—Miller, W. H., The History of Kansas City . (Kar 
sas City, Mo., 1881), pp. 9, 10; The History of Jackson County, Missouri Kansas 
ity, Mo., 1881), p. 102; Billon, F. L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Territorial Days from 15 

1821 (St. Louis, 1888), pp. 168-170 

18. Hall, op. cit., lists no boat named Ceolo. 

19. Four companies of the First regiment, under Bvt. Maj. Stephen Kearny, had spent the 
winter of 1825-1826 in a temporary camp called “Cantonment Barbour,” eight miles below 
Fort Atkinsen (Neb.). They started down the Missouri river on May 2, 1826, reached the 
old post Cantonment Bellefontaine on May 10, and made camp there in the dilapidated build- 
ings. On July 10 they abandoned this place by War Department order and moved down the 
river to a site previously selected by General Atkinson, ten miles below St. Louis. The ne 
military post was named Jefferson Barracks on October 23, 1826.—Missouri Historical Society 
Collections, St. Louis, v. 3, pp. 198, 199. 

_ 20. St. Peters river, now the Minnesota river. The Falls of St. Anthony are on the Mis- 
Sssippi, at present Minneapolis. 


Nor 
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11 Steam Boat Lawrence departed & “Elclipse” arrived from Flor- 
ence. Lawrence departed. 

12 Steam Boat P{[lough] Boy arrivd from Louisville. departed 
again The river wants 20 Inches of being up to the door of 
Genl Clarks Stable.*4_ Steam boat Coosa arrived from Mo- 
bile. Mechanic arrived from Sangamon. 

13 Steam boat Mechanic arrvd from Sangamon river. “Marrietta” 
arrived from Louisville 

14 Steam Boat Scioto arrivd. Genl Brown arrivd. Scioto depard 
3 Kickapoos arrived from West. One Chief & Two men 

15 Genl. Brown departed. 13 Shawnoses men & 1 squaw arrived. 
Paul Osage Interpreter left here for the Osage 78 

17 Steam Boat “Marietta” departed for Louisville J. B™ 

18 Kickapoos that arrived on 14th left this [day] Council today 
with Shawonese, respecting their losses sustained from Whites 

21 Steam Boats “Tuscumbia,” from “Florence,” Liberator N. O 
& Eclipse fever river arrivd 

23 Steam Boat “Tuscumbia” depard for Orleans. Plough Boy 
arrd [from] Louisville Shawnese departed for White River 

24 Steam Boat Liberator for Orleans Struck a rock & sank* 
P{lough] Boy departed for Louisville 7 Kickapoos (arrivd) 
(3 Women 1 man & 8 children) 

26 Steam Boat Lawrence arrivd from Louisville 

27 Steam Boat Lawrence departed for Louisville Steam Boat 
Eclipse departed for St. Peters 

28 The river at 8 oclock this morning is rising a little 

29 From every apperance, (the drift), the river has commenced 
rising again 

21. The flood of 1826 was a memorable one. At St. Louis a marker was placed to indi- 
cate the high water line, But a greater flood developed in 1844 when the Mississippi rose 


seven feet and seven inches above the 1826 mark.—Scharf, J. T., History of Saint Louis City 
and County (Philadelphia, 1883), v. 1, pp. 128, 129. 

22. The Coosa, 178 tons, was built at Marietta, Ohio, in 1826.—Hall, op. cit., p. 253. 

23. Paul Loise, long employed as Osage interpreter, was the son of Alexis and Elizabeth 
(Beaugenou) Loise, of St. Louis.—Billon, F. L., Annals of St. Louis in Its Early Days under 
the French and Spanish Dominations (St. Louis, 1886), p. 417. He had a daughter Terese, 
half Osage, who was given a tract of land by the Osage treaty of June 2, 1825. For other 
data on Loise, see diary entry of April 29, 1827, and Footnote 60. 

24. “J. B’’—probably written by Jesse Benton, office clerk. 

25. The Liberator ran against the rocks and partly filled with water. But, in twelve or 
fifteen days the boat was completely repaired.—Missouri Republican, St. Louis, June 15, 
1826; diary entry of June 6, 1826. She was a new boat of 200 tons, built at Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Hall, op. cit., p. 257. 
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30 Steam Boat Marietta arrivd from Louisville 
31 The S & Eas[t]wardly winds blow at night generally for 10 
days past. 
June, 1826 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Tempera- Weather Tempera- Weather 
Day ture at at Winds _ture at at Winds Rise & fall of River 
8 Oclock 8 Oclock 4 Oclock 4 Ocl 
1 77 Fair 8.E. 88 Fair SE Fell 4 Inches 
2 80 Clear S.E 86 Cloudy E Fell 6 Inches. 
3 680 Cloudy 8. 78 rain WwW. Fell 4 Inches 
4 78 Raining 8 78 rain SE Fell 6 Inches. 
§ 7 Cloudy 8.E. 76 Cloudy 8 Fell 4 Inches. 
6 67 Cloudy 8.E. 79 Raind 8 Fell 2 Inches 
7 81 Clear 8.E. 86 Cloudy 8 Rose 2 Inches 
8 80 Clear 8.W 89 Clear 8 Rose 1 Inch 
. 82 Clear SW 90 Clear 8 On a Stand 
10 82 Clear SW 84 Cloudy SW fell 4 Inches 
ll 74 Cloudy SW 80 Cloudy SW fell 4 Inches 
12 75 Cloudy SW 76a. Cloudy S.E. fel! 2 Inches. 
13 68 Cloudy N.E. 74 Cloudy SE fell 4 Inches 
14 72 Clear N.E. 85 Clear E. fell 4 Inches 
15 80 Cloudy after rain SW 86 Clear E fell 3 Inches 
16 = 82 Clear E 87 Clear 8 fell 4 Inches 
17 78 Cloudy NE 87 Clear 8. fell none 
18 = 83 Clear 8.W. 86 Clear S.E fell 3 Inches 
19 8682 Clear SW 86 Clear 8. fell 8 In. 
20 83 Clear 8 88 Clear 8. fell 4. 
21 80 Cloudy Ww 82 Cloudy SW. fell 2 Inches 
2285 Clear 8. 86 Clear SW. fell none 
23 80 Clear E 87 Clear SE. on a stand 
4 8680 Clear S.E 86 Clear SW fell 4 Inches 
25 70 Clear SW. 85 Clear SW fell 2 Inch 
26 67 Clear NE 82 Clear SW fell 1 Inch 
27 67 Cloudy NE 82 Clear E fell 2 Inches 
28 80 Clear E. 78 Cloudy rain SW fell 4 
2 #8673 Cloudy E. 79 Clear WwW fell 1 Inch 
30 81 Clear SE 7 Cloudy Ww fell 4 
REMARKS 


ao cw oso 


Steam Boat “Marietta” departed for Louisville 

Express departed for White River 

Showers of rain this Evening from the West 

Steam Boats Ploughboy & Indiana arrived from Louisville 
Great quantity of drift running this morning. Liberator depd 
for Orleans 

Steam boat Sciota arrivd from St. Peters. Ploughboy deprd for 
Louisville 

Sciota depd for Louisville. Genl Brown arrivd from Orleans. 
Indiana departed. 
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9 13 Shawnese arrived 

10 cool morng 

11 Steam Boat Lawrence arrived from Louisville cool night 

12 Very cool night Wind N. & E 

13 Cool do do Steam boat Lawrence departed for 
Louisville 

14. Cool night. Eclipse arrivd from St. Peters 

15 Nights cool. winds from N. E. 

16 Nights very cool winds from N. E. 

17 Steam Boat “Eclipse” depard for St Peters 

18 Genl Brown departed for N Orleans 

21 Tolerably high winds this morning. Shawnese departed. 22 
Missourie arrived from Arkansas 

22 Steam boat Pittsburgh from Louisville. left same day Mrs 
Lewis & 7 other Shawnie Indians arrvd *® 

25 Steam boats Helen McGregor & Plough boy from Orl. & Louis- 
ville 

26 nights very cool particularly towards day light. Plough boy 
departed 

27 This morning, early, very cool. high winds 8S. B. Mechanic, 
Louisv [ille] 

28 very hard rain this Evening with severe claps of thunde: 
Helen McGregor depar’d. Orleans 

29 high wind. Mechanic departed for Louisville 30 Emigrating 
Kickapoos arrived from the East of the Mississippi 

30 Cool nights 

July, 1826 

WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 

Tempera- 8 Oclock Tempera- 4 Oclock 

date ture Weather Winds ture Weather Winds {Rise & fall of the River 
{8 O'clock {4 O'clock] P.M. 

1 78 cloudy S.E. 80 Clear 8. fell 4 Inches 

2 80 clear S.E. 82 Cloudy sw. fell 1 Inch. 

3 78 Cloudy S.W. 80 rain Cloudy SW. fell 1 Inch. 

T. Jefferson & J. Adams deptd. this Life.*7 

4 71 rain WwW 77 rain Ww rising slow 

5th 79 clear S.E 82 Clear SW rose 3 Inches 

6 80 Clear S.E 82 Clear SE rose 4 Inches 

7 81 Clear 8 82 Cloudy SW. rose 8 Inches 

s 76 Cloudy. rain E 82 Cloudy Ww fell[?] 4 Inch 

4G 78 Clear E 86 Clear SW. falling 

10 79 Cloudy E 84 Cloudy SW falling 


See diary entry for July 13, 1826, and Footnote 29. 
Ex-Presidents John Adams and Thomas Jefferson both died on July 4, 1826, the fil- 
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WILuiaAM Ciark’s Diary 11 


11 8U Clear E 86 C Rain SE rising a little 
12 «88 Clear E 82 Cloudy S.E. falling 
3 «7 Clear SW 82 Clear SW do 
4 836-69 Rain SW 80 rain NE do 
15 80) ditto SW 82 clear SW do 
16 Rain Clear do 
17 78 Raji 84 Clear do 
8s 7 Clear 84 Clear do 
19 80 Clear 87 Clear do 
20 87 Clear 92 Clear do 
21 85 Cloudy 88 Clear The river upto this date has 
22 85 Clear 87 Clear falien 11 Feet from high 
23 86074 Clear NE 82 Clear E water the highest mark 
this season 
a4 70 Clear NE 76 Clear NE falien 13 Feet 
25 71 cloudy E 74 clear E 
26 72 Clear NE 73 Clear falling 
27 70 Clear NE 74 Clear NE 
28 70 Clear SE 84 Clear S.E 
29 70 Clear 85 Clear 
30 73 Clear SW 85 Clear SW 
31 77 Clear SE 88 Clear SE 
REMARKS 


1 very cool nights wind from N, E. Steam boat Liberator from 
Orleans, in 10 days 

2 Steam boat Lawrence from Louisville 

3 Steam Boat “Eclipse” from Lake Pepin 

4 Steam boat Lawrence departed for Louisville Rainy Thun- 
der & lightning 


6 Steam Boat Liberator departed for N Orleans. 
8 Steam boat Pittsburg arri[ve]d from Louisville 


9 (ploug[h] boy from Louisville) “Genl Hamilton” from Louis- 
ville 

10 “Genl Hamilton” & Plough boy departd for Louisvil[]}e 

11 Steam boat “Virginia” ** arrived from Louisville 

12 Steam boat Virginia departed 

13. Steam boat Magnet from Louisville Col Lewis & party pas- 
sengers *° Col Lewis & 8 Shawnese arrived 

14 *Steam Boat Magnet departed. very Cool 

*Alexanders writing day before his death. 
16 Col Alexander departed (for the world of Spirits). 





28. The Virginia, built in 1826, was a 122-ton boat.—Hall, op. cit., p. 262 


29. Colonel Lewis, or Quatawapea, was chief of the Lewistown band of Shawnee Indians 
He lived for many years near Waupaghconneta, Ohio. The Shawnees finally deposed him, and 
he emigrated with his family and a few followers to lands assigned the Shawnees in present 
Kansas, where he died in 1826.—McKenney, Thomas L., History of the Indian Tribes of 
North America . . . (Philadelphia, 1865), v. 2, pp. 55-57. He was a witness to the 
Shawnee treaty of 1825. 

30. Walter B. Alexander died at the home of his father-in-law Gen. Bernard Pratte, Sr., 
St. Louis, on July 15, 1826.—-Billon, op. cit., p. 358. He had been employed as subacent 
19 Cong., 2 Sess., House Dor. 112 (Serial 156), Sig. 20 
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23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
29 
31 


Kansas HistoricAL QUARTERLY 


Steam boats Brown, Lawrence, Muskinghum & Decatur * ar- 
rived 

Lawrence departed 

Muskinghum for Fever river, Decatur for Orleans. 90 Shawnes 
arrivd on business relative to their Lands 140 Socks arrived on 
business concerning the contemplated War between the Osages 
and Delawares, (I believe) 

Nights cold. 

Last night & this morning cold. 

nights & mornings cold. 

Last night cool Winds from the N. Socs left this [day] for 
their nation 

“Eclipse” depard for Orleans. Cool Nights 

Steam Boat Muskingum arrivd from Lower Rapids 

Light showers this morning early. 


August, 1826 


WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Tempera- Tempera- 


date ture at Weather Wirds ture at Weather Winds [Rise & fall of the River] 
8 Oclock 4 Oclock 

1 75 Clear SW 85 clear 8.E on a stand 
2d (75 cloudy E 79 Cloudy SW rose 7 Inches. 
3rd 77 cloudy 8.E. 78 do Ww rose 7 Inches 
4 74 Cloudy SW 77 Clear WwW rose 9 Inches. 
56 72 Rain WwW 78 Cloudy W. rose 8 Inches 
6 74 Clear SW 79 Clear SW falling 
7 67 Clear 78 Clear SE fell 7 Inches 
8 65 Clear 79 Clear S.W fell 10 Inches 
9 67 Clear SW 79 Clear SW fell 7 Inches. 

10 68 Clear SE 82 Clear SE falling 

11 = 69 Clear SW. S84 Clear SW falling. 

12 78 Cloudy 8 W. 85 Clear falling 

13 84 Clear SE 87 Clear SE falling 

14 84 Clear SE. 89 Clear SW do 

15 84 Clear SW. 88 Cloudy SE falling 

16 89 Clear 8. 88 Clear SE falling 

17 80 Clear SW 87 Clear SE do 

18 76 Clear SE 86 Rain SW do 

19 7 Cloudy SW 86 Clear 8.E do 

20 74 Clear N.E. 84 Clear SE do 

21 72 Clear NE 83 Cloudy SW falling 

22 70 Cloudy NE 84 do do falling 

23 74 Clear NW 86 do d falling 

24 78 Cloudy SW 86 Clear Do falling 

2 7 do SE 82 SE do do 

26 80 Clear 8E 82 SW rain rising a little 

27 70 cloudy NE 80 WwW Clear do 

28 3=68 Clear NE 81 WwW do 

29 74 Clear E 83 SW do do 

300=— 71 Clear E 82 SW do 

31 69 Clear E 84 SE do 

2. The Decatur, built in 1826 at Brownsville, Pa., was a 113-ton boat.—Hall, op. eit., 
p. 5 
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WILLIAM CLaARK’s Diary 13 


REMARKS 


2 Steam Boat Dolphin arrived “erroneous” 

6 Steam Boats Liberator & huntress ** arrived 

7 Nights & mornings cool Col Lewis & party departed. 

8 do Inberator departed 90 Shawnese departed. 
9 do 


16 At 12 Oclock the Thermometer stood @ 92 
17 Steam Boat Decatur arrivd. 
20 Last night a material change in weather (much cooler) 
29 The Kickapoo Prophet ** & his followers arrived 
September, 1826 

WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Tempera- Tempera- 
date ture at Weather Winds _ture at Weather Winds rise & fall of River 
8 Oclock 4 Oclock 
1 78 fair S.E 83 SE on a Stand. 
2 76 Cloudy Ww. 80 SW falling a little 
3 77 Cloudy SW 82 Clear SE do 
4 78 Clear 8 E. 82 Clear SE do sp 
5 76 Clear SW 83 Clear SE do ” 
6 8670 Clear NW 84 Clear SE do 7 
7 #68 Clear SE 83 Clear SW do ° 
8 76 Clear SW Clear do - 
9 7 clear SW do do » 
10 74 clear Sw do do a. 
11 78 Clear SW do do 4 
12 76 Clear SW 74 Rain SE do - 
13 74 Cloudy &R § 74 rain Ww do - 
14 7 Cloudy R Ww 7 rain SE do ss 
15 72 Cloudy R NW 68 Cloudy NE do do 
16 72 Cloudy NW 62 Cloudy E do do 
17 7 do do rising 
18 do ” raised 14 foot 
19 ~—s«é61 Clear Ni ™ doly “ 
20 64 do NE ™ do 1 foot 
21 66 Clear 8 do 6 In. 
22 70 Cloudy Cloudy 8 70 Cloudy 8 do3 “ 
23 62 Clear NE 68 Clear SW fall 2 Inches 
24 61 Clear NE 66 Clear E fall9 “* 
2 62 Cloudy & fog y do fall 10 “ 
26 61 do NE 64 do Ww falling 8 
27 68 Clear NE 54 Clear & cold N.W falling 6 
280 48 do NW 56 Clear WwW falling 3 
29 54 do 8 65 do 8 falling 
30 60 do 8 67 do SE Rising some 


32. The Huntress was a new, 300-ton boat, built at New Albany, ind. —Ibid., p. 256. 

83. Kennekuk (Kannekuk, Keeanakuk, etc.), the ‘Kickapoo Prophet,” was sonnted as 8 
chief by the remnant of his tribe who remained in Illinois following the Kickepses land ces- 
sions in 1819. The Kickapoos of Missouri and Illinois were finally persuaded to move to lands 
set aside for them above Cantonment Leavenworth, in present Kansas, in 1833. The Baptist 
missionary, the Rev. Isaac McCoy, wrote in 1834: ‘‘Kalakuk [Kennekuk], or, the Kickupoo 
Prophet, one of the Kickapoo Chiefs, is a professed preacher, of an order which he himself 
originated some years ago. . - He teaches abstinence from the use of ardent spirits, and 
some other good morals. He appears to have little knowledge of the doctrines of Christianity, 
only as his dogmas happen to agree with them. . . . Polygamy is allowed. Kalukuk, the 
leader, has two wives. Whipping with a rod, is one article of their creed, and is submitted to 
as an atonement for sin. . . .’’—McCoy, Isaac, The Annual Register of Indian Affairs 
. « « No. 1 (Shawanoe Mission, 1835), p. 30. Kennekuk came to present Kansas in May, 
1838. He died of smallpox in 1852. —Custer, Milo, ‘“‘Kannekuk or Keeanakuk, the Kickapoo 
Prophet,” in Illinois Historical Society Journal, v. 11, pp. 48-56. 
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35. 
as French and English interpreter.—19 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 112 (Serial 156), Sig. 20 


22 Cc 


Kansas HistorICcAL QUARTERLY 


REMARKS 


Winds very high Huntress departed for Orleans. 

Shawonee Chief and 7 men arrived others Depart 
Potawatomy Chief Sanachwan ** & 7 men arrive 

Cap[tain] Ruland arrives** Wind high from W & Hard rain 
Piankashaws 5 arrive 

Rain or mist last night & today until [?] 

13 Kickapoos & 2 Shawenes arrive 

4 Shawones & 3 Delewares arrive 

8 Delawares arrive from Illinois 

80 Osages arrive with their Agent to Council 

5 Peorias & 5 Piankashaws arrive 

“Miami” a Steam Boat arrived from Col. Croghan ** & 
Sanford ** set out 3 Kickapoos arrive from Illinois 

[Miami] departed for Kaskaskias arrd Light winds from 
S. W. The Kaskaskias arrive The whole remnant of that great 
Nation consists at this time of 31 Soles—15 men mixed, 
women, 6 children 

Steam Boat Brown departs for New Orleans 

35 Delawars arrive with Chief Anderson hd|?! Comme [7] 
Swanox [?] *8 

6 Indians arrive from the Eastward 

Delawars arrive had a talk in Council house 

Indian Council Commences 


Sanachwan, or Sena-chewin, was “chief of the united tribes of the [lhnois river I 
23 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. 512 (Serial 245), pp. 556, 558. 
John Ruland became Indian subagent at St. Louis on Juls VW , 1826. He also served 


) 
( 


mng., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. 101 (Serial 213), p. 11. 


86. Col. George Croghan (1791-1849) was the son of William and Lucy (Clark) Croghan, 
and nephew of William Clark. He had served with distinction in the War of 1812, and had 


risen 
army. 


87. 
and c 


rapidly in rank. On December 21, 1825, he was appointed inspector general of the 
—Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1930), v. 4, p. 557. 

John F. A. Sanford came to St. Louis from Winchester, Va. Employed as interpreter 
ierk, on July 16 he was appointed Indian subagent to the Mandans on the upper nite 


souri.—19 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 112 (Serial 156), Sig. 17, 20; office of Indi an offasirs, 
“Registers of Letters Received,”’ v. 1, letter by Sanford of July 17, 1826. He married Emily 
eldest daughter of Pierre Chouteau, Jr., at St. Louis on November 22, 1832.—St. Louis 
Beacon, November 29, 1832. 


38, 


Delaware chiefs William Anderson and Captain Suwaunock (‘‘Whiteman’’); “Comme’ 


is unidentified. Anderson was head chief of the Delawares, who had removed in 1820 from 
White river, Ind., to James fork of White river in Missouri. Both Anderson and Suwaunock 
“signed” the Delaware treaty of 1829.—23 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. 512 (Serial 245), pp. 
116, 117; Indiana Historical Collections, v. 24, p. 438. The Delawares moved again in 1829, 


toa 


reserve in present Kansas, and the Rev. "Isaac McCoy, passing their settlement on No- 


vember 21, 1880, noted in his journal meeting ‘‘Anderson, the aged principal chief.’’—‘‘Jour- 
nal of Isaac McCoy for the Exploring Expedition of 1830,” by Lela Barnes, in Kansas His 
torical Quarterly, v. 5, p. 376. 
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WILLIAM CLARK’s Diary 15 


299 3 potowatomies & 4 Kickapoos arrive Steam boat arrives 
30 20 Shawones arrive 


October, 1826 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Tempera- Tempera- 
Date ture Weather Wind ture at Weather Wind Rise [& fall] of the river 
8 Oclock 4 Oclock 
1 70 Cloudy SW 75 Clear sw Rose about 2'% feet and co 
tinues to Rise. 
2 66 Clear s Clear rose about 14 (feet! 
3 e om a“ 0.6 “ 
‘ - “ o 
5 5 falling a little 
M . ° 
if . 
ll ;. 
12 ‘ 
13 66 SW 72 Clondy SW falling a li ttle 
4 68 Rain 8 do 
5 67 Clear 8 70 Clear SW 
16 Clear SW m SW 
REMARKS 
1 Steam Boat Liberator Depart[ed] for New Orleans Several 
pasingers 
2 councili[n]g 
3 do 
4 do 
5 do 
6 do 


i Concluded the Indian Treaty of friendship between them * 

ll Virginia Steam Boat arrived from Louisville 

13. comence raining after night The Delawar[es], Shawones 
Kickapoos Weeaus Piankashaws set out on their return 
home from the Council 

14 Rained moderately all last night Some of the Scattering Tribes 
set out The 93 Osages Set out 

15 Indians of several tribes Set out 


(Continued on page 17) 


9. Clark wrote the Secretary of War on October 12, 1826: “Sir: I have the honor to 
state to you, that a deputation from the Great and Little Osage Nation met one from the 
Delawares, Shawanoes, Piankeshaws, Peorias, Weas, Senecas and Kickapoos, at this place 
1. e., St. Louis], on the 25th day of September, and, after recommending that they should 
make an attempt to effect a permanent peace, without the interference of the Government, 
they met in Council, and, after six days warm debate and recriminations, I was forced to 
ike my seat among them, and with much difficulty obtained their entire approbation to the 
Ts eaty. . —19 Cong., 2 Sess., House Doc. 9 (Serial 149). 





Sketch of United States Indian Department Property 
in St. Louis, 1829 


Reproduced opposite are the grounds of the superintendency of Indian af- 
fairs, St. Louis, as shown by William Clark in a sketch * sent to Thomas L, 
McKenney of the Indian Department, with a letter dated July 18, 1829.¢ In 
the letter he stated: “. . . the house on the Main Street, was first built for 
an Office and Council house, was burned down, and rebuilt, Rooms 4 and 5, 
for visiting Indians, 6, 8, 9 and 10, for public Stores and factory Cellers. Two 
of those Rooms have been lately used as an Armory for repairs of Indian guns 
and Black Smith Shops for Indian work: this Row of building much out of 
repair, and found to be too damp for the Armorer and Smith to work in. I 
therefore caused to be built a 2nd. Story of Stone over Room No. 6, for the 
Armory, and a house joining it No. 7, for the Smith Shops, and the other part 
of the houses repaired, the cost of which I calculated upon paying each out of 
the Rents of those Rooms, in addition to the Rent of the 3 Rooms on Main 
Swett. . . &* 

Clark listed his “References” to the numbers on the sketch as follows: 

“Room N 1. A Saddlers Shop—rents @ $10 Per Month. 
“ 2.“ Barbers do we $6 ‘6 
a Hatters do " $10 
a Turners do ” $3 
“ Coal house, for Smithy. 

Armourers Shop. 

Smiths Shop. 

under part of 6. Shoemakers Shops $5 each Per Month. 

10. rented to a Musian [?] who Keeps a Grocery 

(rents @ $12 Per Month.” 

Main street is the present First street. “Front,” the Front street of today, 
was also called Water street in the period of the diary. William Clark’s lot 
was not a part of the government’s property. The location of his residence 
and other buildings on these grounds is not shown, unfortunately. The super- 
intendency offices, including the Indian council room and a large museum of 
Indian relics, were on Clark’s lot. 

* Reproduced from the original manuscript in the National Archives (Records of the Office 
of Indian Affairs, “Letters Received,’’ enclosure of letter of July 18, 1829, from William 
Clark). 

+ Letter copy in superintendency of Indian affairs, St. Louis, ‘‘Records,’’ v. 4, pp. 19, 20. 
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WiLuiAM C.xark’s Diary 17 


16 Gen Clark Set out to Chacktaws & Chickasews *° accompd by 
Col. O Fallon * 

The “Diary” entries up to this date, and subsequently, were made 
by several persons, including William Clark, but for the period of 
Clark’s absence on the mission in Mississippi (October 16-Decem- 
ber 14, 1826) the ruled pages with dates and headings prepared, are 
otherwise blank. These empty sections have been omitted. 


December, 1826 


WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 
Temp: 
Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of the River 
4 oClock 
Cloudy Ww 46a Cloudy Ww Snows a little 
Snow West 25 Cloudy N.W. Blustering—a little Snow 
Clear West 28 Clear Ww Cold Ice run in the river 
Cloudy NW 33 ™ “ Ice increase 
do NW 22 ” is do 
Snow Cloudy W 24 ” j do Snow 
Clear NW 10 = . do 


REMARKS 
Gen! Clark returned from State of Mississippi. 
S. Boat Magnet arrives to day 
do 
2 Cherokees arrive Mr. Rogers * & 
8. B. departed. 
Ferdinand Risque ** arrives 


40. Generals William Clark, Thomas Hinds and John Coffee were appointed commissioners 
to hold councils with the Chickasaws and Choctaws for the purpose of securing the In« 
relinquishment of their lands in the state of Mississippi. Clark was absent from St. Louis on 
this mission until December 14, 1826. The councils were entirely unsuccessful. 


of the commissioners is printed in American State Papers (Indian Affairs), v. 2, pp. 

41. Col. John O'Fallon. His brother Benjamin, an Indian agent and trader, was “ 
O'Fallon. They were Clark’s nephews, being sons of Dr. James and Frances } 

O'Fallon. (Frances was William Clark’s youngest sister. Col. John O'Fallon (1791-1865), 
settled in St. Louis after serving in the War of 1812 became one of St. Louis’ most 
prominent and honored citizens. (See, also, Footnote 51.)—Billon, op. cit., pp. 273, 274 

42. “Mr. Rogers” is probably John Rogers (half Scotsman-half Cherokee) who later be- 
came, for a time, a chief among the Western Cherokees; or, the entry may refer to James 
Rogers who was an interpreter for the Western Cherokees during this period.—22 Cong., 
Sess., Senate Doc. 101 (Serial 218), p. 12; 23 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. 512 (Serial 245), 
pp. 500-5038, 608, 609, 677, 694. 

48. Ferdinand Risque was a nephew of William Clark’s second wife Harriet (Kennerly) 
Radford Clark, whose sister Elizabeth had married Maj. James B. Risque. The Risque’s chil- 
dren, Ferdinand and Harriet, are mentioned elsewhere in this diary. For family relationships 
see Stella M. Drumm’s “‘The Kennerlys of Virginia,” loc. cit., v. 6, pp. 98-123. 
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January, 1827 


Temp 
Date at Weather 
1827 8 oClock 


1 18 Clear 


Kansas HistortcaAL QUARTERLY 


WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Wind 
Calm 


SE 
8.W. 

8 Wily 
N 
Calm 


NW 


2 18 Cloudy 

3 636 = 

4 29 7 

5 30 Clear 

6 30 Clear 

7 31 Clear 

8g 39 as 

9 #848 ™ 

10 = s«éBl “s 

1! 34 Cloudy snows. 8.W. 

12 36 Cloudy & 
’ snows. 


13 39 Cloudy 
14 34 Clear 
15 25 Cloudy 
16 12 ™ 

17 10 Snows 
18 18 Clear 


19 26 " 
20 14 Cloudy 
21 29 Cloudy 


22 =«35 Clear 
23 54 bs 


24 48 ° 
2% 42 Cloudy 
26 40 - 


27 39 Clear 
28 37 Yloudy 
29 3814 Cloudy 


30 640 Cloudy 
31 7 Clear 


N.W. 
W 

N. 
West 
S.W 
West 


Calm 
East 


8.W 


Wind 


Tem 
at Weather 
4 oClock 
20 Cloudy N.E 
38 Clear North 
26 Cloudy North 
33 clear N 
38 ” Calm 
44 ” - 
47 - a 
55 - © 
59 Clear = 
62 Cloudy as 
58 Snow do ° 
56 Clear 8 
59 ” 8.W. 
21 = West 
12 Cloudy & snow West 
15 Clear North 
18 ” West 
16 ms ” 
18 Cloudy S.W. 
22 Clear SE 
45 ™ 8.W. 
48 Cloudy Calm 
47 Clear “is 
48 ™ - 
42 Clear e 
40 Cloudy NE 
REMARKS 


Rise & fall of the River 


fallen about a foot last night I 


of the Ist 
fallen Some Ice running 
Stand “ = 


Rising a little 


Snow all day & part of the 
night 


fall a little no ice running 
this Morning Snow 12 
inches Deep 


River clear of ice 
Ice running. 
“ 


Tce running thick 

River rise about 3 feet and 
Closed last night 

River rise a little 

Snowed in the evening 


river rise a little 
do do 
do do 
do do about 14 Inches 
do do River begins to 
Break rose Several Inches 
River Broke & Ice — 
down & Lodges on the Islan 
River Clear of runuing Ice 
with much on the Shores 
& Islands 


rises some 
River rose severa! inches 


21 Capt. Patrick Ford 4 S[ub]. agent for the Ioways died last 
night at Dr. [Taffens?] 
81 Military Ball * 


44. Patrick Henry Ford had edited the St. Louis Enquirer in the early 1820’s.-—Billon, op 


cit., p. 106. 


45. Some 200 people were present at this gala affair, so briefly noted in the diary. One 
of the chief social events of the winter, it featured a supper at 1:30 a. m., and dancing until 
6:30 a. m. The ball was given for the officers at newly-established Jefferson Barracks who 
had previously entertained St. Louis citizens with a military ball at their post on January 8 
Clark’s Indian council room, especially decorated, was used for this occasion.— Missouri Repub- 
lican, St. Louis, January 11, February 8, 1827 
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February, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 








Temp. Temp. 
Date at Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of the River 
1827 8 oClock 4 oc 
1 86% Cloudy NE 40 Clear Calm River closed (opposite the Big-Mound 
North of St. Louis rises a little 
2 45 rain Calm 43 rain SE River running with Ice do 
s 4 Snow NW 2616 eS * " do 
4 «#4 do 42 fine rain —— do “ > 
5 40 Cloudy NE — — —- do aa 
6 664i Clear Calm —_- Clear — do “ 
7 38 do SW —- Clear Calm River clear, rises a little 
8 48 do Calm --- Clear Calm Ice commenced running last night 
eo 49 Cloudy a 42 —_- 8E River runn'ng with ice—rained some 
last night —(at 4 p m.)—river clear 
of ice & rising 
1 587% Clear NW 7 Clear Ww River clear of ice & rises fast 
ll 52 Clear W. hard 45 do NE do do * Rove into the Spring 
12 32 Clear NE 58 do SW do do “ falls one foot 
1354 Cloudy SW do do do 
4 8 40 Clear Calm 4614 Cloudy — do do “ ° 
15 62 se SE 55 Clear — do do falls fast 
16 = 62 ” " 61% ” sw do do do do 
17 62 ce Calm 65 - Calm do do do do 
- ™~ _ * ° - do do do do 
19 658% = - 54 . ” (River falls 
20s . SE 62 vs - River falls a little 
21 65 sa 8. hard - rain SW do ss 
22 0=—B38 Cloudy Calm 60 Clear Calm do 
23 8661 Clear 7” 68 rain - do 
a4 71 os hard 724% Clear hard River rises] a little 
8. W. by § SW byS 
23 46 Cloudy NW 50 Cloudy NW eae Phen we 2 feet (at 4 p m)—tiver 
rising fast 
% 8642 ° NE 54 Clear NE ditto about 2!4 feet 
27— «63 Clear SW 724% Cloudy SW do 14 foot 
28 34 Cloudy SW 38 do Ww fall about 9 Ins 
REMARKS 
3 Hailed all last night wind high from Wat 4 p m wind not 
so high 


Some Snow this morning and rain in the evening 
5 some Ice rained last night 
6 some ice—Snow melting 
10 Wind high Kickapoo “profit” speak[s] *° 
11 N. Ball [?] at camp. Horse Boat Sinks today 
12 Steem boat Prlough Boy arrives from Kaskaskia at Day 
13 . ” - “ departed for Louisville (Dance) 
17 a beautiful day 


46. See Footnote 33. Kennekuk, the Kickapoo Prophet, had come to St. Louis to ask 
that his people be allowed to remain in Illinois, During this visit he explained to Clark the 
origin of his divine mission. For his speech on this occasion see James Mooney’s article 
“Kanakik and Minor Prophets,” in Bureau of American Ethnology, 14th Annual Report, Pt. 
2, pp. 692-700. 





20 Kansas HistortcaL QUARTERLY 


18 On this day George R. Clark * son of Genl Clark when Hunt- 
ing with Henry (a yellow fellow)—by accident was wounded 
under the right eye—by the discharge of Henry’s gun 3 miles 
out 

19 George thought better 

20 Steam Boat Cleopatra arrives from Louisville in 5 days 

21 George Better S B “Genl Hamilton” arrives 

22 Steam Boat Cleopatra started for Louisville. 

23 Steam Boat Muskingum & Genl Hamilton arrive from New Or- 
leans 

24 Thundered. Lightened & Rained all Last night. Steam boat 
Hamilton start[s] to N. O. 

25 Steam Boat Muskingum starts for N. O. 

26 Steam Boat “America” arrive[s] from Pittsburgh ** (George 
better) 

27 (rains a little) 

28 (Cold) Dohertys apt.*® arrives 


March, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Temp. Temp. 
Date at Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of the river 
8 Oclock 4pm 

1 36% Clear N 46 Clear —- river falls 6 inches 
2 52 = Calm 46 Cloudy S.E. somo 6 

3 44 - SW 55 Clear SW “ “ — 4 inches 
4 60 Clear Calm ae 

5 5614 Cloudy SW “rise 

6 66 Clear 8W “ rises a little 
7 —— Clear —— —- Clear “falling 

8 5546 . 7 75 * high windS.E.) “ “ fast 

’ 40% a (calm) 52 2 8. W. a - 
10 66 > Calm 62 7 = alanis ” 
ll 54 7 5 W oe ” 
12 64 4 Calm 46 Clear S W hard wnusally 7 7 
13 50 ” - 46 ” N Soe - 
14 41 Cloudy NW 44 “ N very high wind 
15 56 Clear SW 49 = SW river rises a little 
16 55144 “4 ™ 48 “4 o “ on a stand 

7 46 rains E 49 rain E River falls a little 
18 38 Snow N. NE 42 Cloudy NE “ rise a little 
19 4516 Clear E 5319 Clear 8 = 56 

20 48 Clear Calm 69 a Calm eras - 

21 72 ” N) - = - “ " 


47. George Rogers Hancock Clark, ten years old at this date, was the son of William and 
his first wife, Julia (Hancock) Clark.—Coues, op. cit., v. 4, genealogical table. 

48. The America was a new 250-ton boat, and this was her first trip. The forthcoming 
event had been advertised in the issues of the Missouri Republican, St. Louis. 

49. Evidently this refers to the appointment of Maj. John Dougherty as Indian agent 
“for Upper Missouri,’ in place of Maj. Benjamin O'Fallon, resigned.—IJbid., February 15, 
1827. Dougherty said his appointment was made in January, 1827, but that he did not re- 
ceive official notice until the !atter part of April—Typed copy of Dougherty’s March 9, 1832, 
report to the Secretary of War, in Mss. division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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2 676 “ 8 “4 #2 ‘ oo 
3 (09 “ «gw 5514 is,» Moet, oe 
4 «64 “ SW 6244 =* SWhighwind “ “ “ 
6 — _- Warm Day ats ass 
2% © 66 Cloudy W 62 rain — “4 
27 «4! SW 374% Snow N_ high wind 
& cold. 
28 40 - N 4s Clear Ww river rise a little 
29 clear W 56 “ “ “8 4 
30 66 “ SW 64 “ SW “om 
31 64 - Calm 64 - SW 
REMARKS 
1 Snow fell last night 4 inches S. B. Plough boy arrives from 
Louis[ville] S B America departs for N. O. 
2 S. B. Indiana arrives from N. O. 
4 (George considerably better) 
5 §. B. Indiana starts for St Genevieve 
6 (at 11 A.M. rain & Hail for one hour—wind high) 
7 §S.B. Indiana arrives from St Genevieve 
8 (rained a little last night S B. Indiana start[s] for Fever 


River ™ Cleopatra arrives from Louisville 

10 S B Cleopatra starts for Louisville 

11 S. B. Scioto arrived from Cincinnatti Last night 

12 (Rain[ed] some last night) (at 1 oclock p. m. high wind 8. W. 
at 12 oclock wind from N. W. high) S. B. Shamrock arrives 
from Louis[ville] 

13 8. B. Scioto departs 

14 (Some snow fell last night) wind high 

15 8. B. Plough-boy arrives from Louisville froze Col o Fallon 
mard *! Washington (Bullet Shot) 

16 §S. B. Plough Boy departs S. B. Liberator departs 

17 8. B. Velocipede arrives from Pittsburgh. 8S. B. Liberator de- 
parts The Velocipede arrives from Pittsburgh 

18 cold day Some Indians arrive (S. B. start for 
Fever river) 

22 warm weather. 

23 S B Clopatra arrives from Louisville §. B. Indiana from rapids 
below fever river (party) 

24 S$ B Clopatra departs for Louisville 


50. The Missouri Republican, St. Louis, March 15, 1827, carried this item: “Fever River 
Mines.—The emigration this spring to the United States’ lead Mines on the Jpper Missis- 
Sippi, is immense. One steam boat (intended as a regular trader) has already left here for 
the above place, and three others are advertised to depart soon. We have heard it c mputed 
that the accession in diggers, und others, will amount to several thousands. The Government 
rents, for the present year, will consequently be very considerably increased.” 

51. Col. John O'Fallon married Caroline Sheetz, of Maryland, on March 15, 1827.— 
Scharf, op. cit., v. 1, p. 351. His first wife had died February 14, 1826.—Missouri Republi- 


can, St. Louis, February 16, 1826, See, also, Footnote 41. 





22 


25 


26 
27 
29 
30 
31 


Kansas Historical QUARTERLY 


S Bts. America & Hamilton arive from N. O. & S. B. Mezico 
from Louisville 

S B Indiana starts for Fever river 

(Wind changeable at 4 p.m.) S B Mezico starts 

S B. America departs for N. O. 

S. B. Plough Boy arrives from Louisville 

S B. Plough boy starts for Louisville (Mr & Miss Risque ™ 
start) 


April, 1827 


Date 


orfonw 


ono 


WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 





Temp ; Temp. - 

at Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of the river 

8 0. ¢. 4o0'c 
— Clear -—— — Clear warm day— River rising 
64 aa SW 66 si 8.W. clas - ne 
64 " — rain SE = " - 
7 S ” 74 cloudy > = 
56 Cloudy W 70 —_ Warm River rises fast 
rain last night 
64 Clear SW 60 Clear —— River rises fast 
74 - Calm River raising fast 
68 “ 8 74 Cloudy SE do do do 
7 “ SW 75 Clear SW " » * 
81 “ SW “4 4 
59% ~=—- Cloudy WwW rain ad oo « 
51% * SE (wind high) . - ” 
70 Clear Ww 78 ¥ SW . “  “ (good friday 
82 ™ 8 75 - " = * 
73 ad a 62 ass > river on a stand 
68 " 8.E 68 ‘3 = 
58 Cloudy = 63 - a river rising 
68 as SW “ “ 
80 Clear warm —— rain 8 
66 “ S.W 7 Clear SE river on a stand 
oO NE _* 
67 Cloudy SW 57 Cloudy rain last night 
81 - SE Clear 
69 Clear 8W Cloudy —— 
61 Cloudy _ 65 Clear —_— rain this morning 
68 rain SE 62 rain SE river raising 
66 Clear - 64 Clear SW river raising 
60 Clear N R.ver rises fast 
75 Clear SW ca ale 
REMARKS 


2 Kickapoos start for the village of the Prophet 

5 Kickapoos start for White river & 5 for the village of Prophet 
Mr. Sanford starts ** 

S B Lawrence arrives from Louisville 


52. Ferdinand and Harriet Risque. See Footnote 43. 
58. John F. A. Sanford, evidently setting out for his subagency in the Mandan Indian 
country. (See Footnote 37.) He is not mentioned again in the diary until November, 1828. 
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5 at 5 p.m. wind high. SW. S. B. Lawrence starts for Louis- 
ville 

6 arrivals from upper Missi[ssi] ppi 

Mr. Henry Gratiot * & others arrive from Fever River 

Steam Boat Muskingum arrives in 3% days from Louisville 

S. B. Cleopatra from Louisville 

9 §S Boats Plough boy & Mechanic from Louisville & New Orleans 

10 § B. - “ started at 8 last night for Louisville S B 
Liberator arrives from N. O. 

11 S. B. Cleopatra started yesterday for Louisville S. B. Mus- 
kingum starts for [omission] 

12 some ice running in river. 48 Sacs start. 

13 S B Mezico from Louisville & S B Mechanic start for Fever 
[River] 

14 Saturday before Easter 

15 Arrived S. Bts Oregon ®*—Lexington from Louisville & 8. B. 

Jubilee from N. O. Indiana from Fever river 


~ 





16 . “ “Shamrock from Fever river—depart S. Bts 
Liberator for N. O. & Mezico for St. Peters 
17 , “  “ ~“(yesterday) Pilot ®® from Louisville—Started 


4 keels up the Missouri river loaded with sol- 
diers ** 
18 (Shawnees) arrive from Kaskaskias 38. B. Indiana starts up 
for fever river—S B Oregon starts for Franklin 
19 §. B. Shamrock starts up for fever river 
21 S B Plough boy arrives from Louisville 


99 aa 


22 “ Hercules arrives. S B Ploughboy starts for Louisville— 
Capt Ruland starts—S. B. Clapatria arrives 
23 rain this day at 12—S. B. Mechanic®™ arrives from fever river 


54. Henry Gratiot (1789-1836) was a son of Charlies Gratiot, a pioneer trader of St 
Louis. In October, 1825, Henry, his wife Susan (Hempstead) Gratiot, and family, moved 
from St. Louis to a frontier home on Fevre river, Illinois. Henry and a brother, John Pierre 
B., subsequently established a lead smelter at Gratiot’s grove. The Gratiots were friends of 
the Rock river Winnebagoes, and in 1831, Henry was appointed subagent for these Indians 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, v. 10, pp. 285-259; 22 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate Doc. 101 (Ser- 
ial 213), p. 11; Billon, op. cit., pp. 173, 174. 

55. The Oregon was a new boat of 225 tons, built at Marietta, Ohic Hall, op. cit., 
p. 259. 

56. The Pilot was a new boat “built entirely of locust with a low pressure engine, and 
runs very fast,” according to an advertisement in the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, March 
8, 1827. ‘ 

57. “Four companies of the 3d Regt. U. S. Infantry, left Jefferson Barracks on the 17th 
inst. in keel boats, under the immediate command of captain W. G. Belknap, for the purpose 
of establishing a Military Post near the mouth of the Little Platte, on the Missouri River.” 
Ibid., April 19, 1827. The War Department order directed Col. Henry Leavenworth to eelect 
the site, and he had gone ahead of the above party. The site he chose was present Fort 
Leavenworth, designated as Cantonment Leavenworth in 1827.—Hunt, E!vid, and W. E. 
Lorence, History of Fort Leavenworth 1827-1937 (Fort Leavenworth, 1937), pp. 16-18; Mu- 
souri Republican, St. Louis, May 10, 1827. 

58. According to Hall, op. cit., p. 258, the Mechanic (a 120-ton boat, built in 1823), 
was “stove” near St. Louis in 1827. This is the last diary entry about her. 








es 


24 Kansas HIstTor1caL QUARTERLY 


24 S Bt. Cleopatra & Jubilee start for Louisville—S B Hamilton 
arrives from Fever river S B America arrives 

25 S Bt. Hamilton starts for N. Orleans. 

26 S Bts Muskingum from Fever river & Mevzico arrive from the 
rapids 

27 SB America arrives 

28 S. B. America starts 

29 4 Iraquas arrive from Rocky Mountains (at 6 p. m.) *® 10 
Osages arrive (bro’t in from country where they were secreted), 
who Mr. Rénard—Mr. Delanney & co. were about to take to 
Europe, without the knowledge or consent of Supt. or Agt —Mr. 
Rénard declares he had nothing to do with the above affair but 
says Mr. Menard is concerned—M L & F § Tessons & Paul 
Louise are concerned ® 


May, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 





Temp. Temp. 
Date _at Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of the river 
8 0. ¢. 4 Oclk 

1 68 Clear SW _ Yloudy —— river raising fast 

2 72 a E _- = * - 

3 60 ” Calm — Clear Calm - - _ 

4 7 - i —_— —_— —_— sa ” = 

5 _ v6 E —— Clear NE 

6 56 = Ww 58 Cloudy NW 

7 57 = 8 62 Clear W river faliing 

8 62 7 -—— — si ” river on a stand 

a ” _—_ _—— rain SE 
10 68 rain E cloudy 

11 68 aa SW 72 Clear SW 

12 70 clear calm river fall 
13 eH cloudy S8.SE —- rain ae do falling a little 
14 68 7 SW river fall 

15 72 = 8 clear do fall alittle 
16 = 64 rain — 
17 69 Clear calm 


59. Iroquois Indians were employed by the fur companies in the far North and North- 
west, but their arrival “from Rocky Mountains,” or from any direction, must have been an 
unusual event at St. Louis, which was far from Iroquois country. 

60. Six of these Osages, four men and two women, were persuaded to go to Europe. The 
interesting story of their experiences has been written by Grant Foreman in his ‘Our Indian 
Ambassadors to Europe,’”’ in Missouri Historical Society Collections, v. 5, pp. 109-128. He 
says: “‘The Osage accompanied by Delauney, their interpreter Paul Loise, and Francois Tes- 
son of St. Louis, as conductor of the party, descended the Mississippi to New Orleans on the 
Steamboat Commerce; from there they sailed on the American ship New England, and, on 
July 27, 1827, landed at Havre.” At first they attracted great crowds in France and were 
widely entertained. As a commercial scheme the venture soon failed. Delauney was im- 
prisoned for debt and the Osages wandered through Western Europe in 1828 and 1829, suffer- 
ing many hardships. Funds were finally raised in France to return them to the United States 
and they embarked late in 1829. They arrived destitute, but the Indian Department in Wash- 
ington eventually took charge of them and arranged for their care. On June 7, 1830, William 
Clark wrote from St. Louis to Colonel McKenney of the Indian Department, that he had sent 
the Osages, except Paul Loise, to their nation. —Superintendency of Indian affairs, St. Louis, 
“Records,” v. 4, pp. 119, 120, loc. cit. David DeLaunay, Hyacinth Renouard, the brothers 


Michael and Francis Tesson, and Paul Loise (see, also, Footnote 23) were all French residents 
of St. Louis.—Billon, op. cit., pp. 258, 259, 423. The exact identity of “Mr. Menard” has 
not been determined. 
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18 «72 ” nos 84 ” calm warm weather 

,_ — —— — “=an — B . 

20 

21 River rise 

220 («67 ” ? ™ : 

23 River rise 

4 a , , river raising 

25 76 River rise a little 

2% #8 74 ™ - river falling 

27 sa is 78 aa NE - ve 

28 ~=— hot = ™ hot as _ river fell 444 feet in the last 
three days 

29 = + —_ river fell 1 [?] 

30 68 - 8 78 + “ “falling 

31.0 73 <i SW “ “ 

REMARKS 


1 SB Pilot arrived from Fever river last night — S B Oregon 
from Franklin 

2 §S. B. Commerce starts for Louisville — S B Oregon starts also 

S B Shamrock arrived last night from Fever river 

4 at dark in the evening Capt. Ruland arrives in the S B Plough- 

boy from Louisville with funds for Indn Dept — S B Sham- 

rock starts 

S. B. Ploughboy starts 

S. B Mexico returned down R[iver] S. B. Cleopatra arrives 

from Louisville 

7 S. B. Cleopatra starts for Louisville T W Bullit™ starts 

8 §S. B. [omission] & Hercules arrive 

9 SB Bellvidere arrives 

ls 25 departs S B Liberator arrives from N. O. 

11 Kisho ® & other Kickapoos (20) arrive from White river 

12 30 Weas & Miamis are still camped over river 

13 12 Kansas (men & women) arrive from their towns Steam 
Boat Phenix arrived from Louisville 

14 35 Showanees arrive. 

15 Steam Boat Shamrock arrived from Fever River last night 

16 20 Kickapoos start — S Bts Commerce - Phoenix & Jubilee 
arrive — Part of the Troops arrive from Council Bluffs ® 


oo 


ao o 


61. T. W. Bullitt, not further identified, was possibly related to Mary Ann (Bullitt) At- 
kinson, wife of Gen. Henry Atkinson, senior officer at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

62. Kish-co (‘‘guardian to Indians”), was a “‘signer” of the Indian peace treaty of Oc- 
tober 7, 1826, and the Kickapoo treaty of October 24, 1832. He was not a chief and was 
influential only among his own band, which had moved from Illinois to White river, Missouri. 
These Kickapoos removed to a reserve north of Cantonment Leavenworth in 1833.—23 Cong., 
1 Sess., Senate Doc. 512 (Serial 247), p. 639. F 

63. Part of the Fort Atkinson garrison. See, also, diary entry of June 16, 1827. 








Kansas HistTorIcAL QUARTERLY 


17 S. B. Plough-boy arrived — Jas Kennerly * & Jno Dough- 
erty ® arrived yesterday. 

18 SB Plough boy departs — Mr Boilvin U.S. Indn Agt.® 
Died 

19 S. Bts. Hercules - Velocipede & Scioto arrive — Hugh King 
executed for murder of Martin Green 

20 S. B. Cleopatra arrives 

21 Lorenzo Dow arrived the day before yesterday ® 

22 Gen! Clark starts for Paducah ® in Stcam Boat Cleopatra 

25 S Bts Phoenix & America arrive 

26 S. B. Indiana starts for Fever river — S. B. Phoeniz starts for 
Louisville 

27 8S. B. Belvidere arrives 

29 §. B. Hercules arrives Genl Clark arrives from Paducah 

30 SB Lawrence arrives 

31 8S B America starts — S B Belvidere arrives A Shane™ In- 
terpreter arrives with 3 Senacas 1 Shawnee & 1 Ottoe Indian 


rr \ : . . . , 
The Shawnee is one who went to view Lou[isville? | 

64. The Kennerly brothers, James, George H. and Augustin, are mentioned frequently in 
the diary. Their sister Elizabeth married Major Risque (see Footnote 43), and their sister 
Harriet married (1) Dr. John Radford, (2) William Clark, being his second wife. The Ken- 
nerly brothers were residents of St. Louis, or near-by Jefie n Barracks, for many years 
James was sutler at Fort Atkinson (Neb.) from November, 1 23, until its abandonm 
the spring of 1827. Subsequently James and George were appoit ted sutlers at nev ib- 
lished Jefferson Barracks.—Dr umm, Stella M., “The Kennerlys of Virginia,” loc. cit.; “D iT) 
of James Kennerly, 1823-1826," edited by E. B. Wesley, in Missouri Historical Societ y Col- 
lections, v. 6, pp. 41-97. 

65. Maj. John Dougherty (1791-1860) was a native of Bardstown, Ky. From late 1823 
to early 1827 he was assistant to Maj. Benjamin O yey Indian agent at the Council B'uffs. 
When O'Fallon resigned, Dougherty was appointed in his place as agent for the upper Mis 
souri, but made his hes me Thr ae at the new army Ps ost Cantonment Leavenworth, instead of 
Council Bluffs. He had married a St. Louis girl, Mary Hertzog, in November, 1s - 
Dougherty report, 1832, loc. cit.; Missouri Hi torical Society Collections, v. 6, p. 52, editorial 
note; Missouri Republican, St. Louis, November 26, 1823. 

66. Nicholas Boilvin had been Indian agent at Prairie du Chien since March 14, 1811 
He was a Canadian, and seems to have arrived at Prairie du Chien about 1810. Accounts say 
he died on a keelboat coming down the Mississippi.— Wisconsin Historical Collections, v. 2, 
p. 150; v. 9, p. 286; v. 11, pp. 247-249; v. 19. p. 314; 23 Cong., 1 Sess., House Report 474 
(Serial 263), p. 43. Boilvin’s position was filled by Joseph M. Street. 

67. Edwards, who has the vear erroneously as 1828, said King was a soldier and G 
the sergeant of his company.—Edwards, Richard, and M. Hopewell, Edwards's Great West 
— mm 7a St. Lous, 1860), p. 339. 

68. Lorenzo Dow (1777-1834), a preacher and an eccentric, made a number of evangelistic 
tours in the United States and in Great Britain. He has been called the inventor of camp- 
meetings.— Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1930), v. 5, p. 410 

69. Paducah, Ky., was laid out in 1827 by William Clark, and named for the Indian 
chief Paducah, buried on the river bank there. It was incorporated as a town on January 11, 
1830.—Collins, R. H., History of Kentucky (Covington, Ky., 1878), v. 2, p. 594. 

70. Anthony Shane, mentioned several times in the diary, was an interpreter, particularly 
for the Shawnee Indians west of the Mississippi.— 22 Cong., "1 Sess., Senate Doc. 101 (Serial 
213), p. 12. 
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June, 1827 


WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 





Temp. Temp. - 
Date at Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of river 
8 0."C. 40.'C. 
1 68 Clear NW 71 Clear SW river falling 
2 67 clear NE river on a stand 
3 86 ” calm very warm “ falling 
weather 
4 71% - calm 81 ™ “ rising 5 [?] ft 
5 7 “ 78 “ “ “ ‘16 ft 
6 74 = $ E = m " = raise 1 foot 
7 7 se calm 84 ‘a “ (very warm) “ “  4inches 
8 8 ve - S4 Cloudy ” gs ” " 
9 80 very rain E * “alittle 
warm 
10 «66 cloudy E River rises fast about 1 ft 
1 80 “ “ 0 0 
12 81 rain clear SE Clear ™ - " “ 2uft 
early this 
moruing 
13 82 ” calm 88 rain at 7 o’c N - . - oe 
4 8678 cloudy -— 82 clear calm (warm - “ very little 
15 84 clear SW “ “ of 
16 878 cloudy 8 82 . a s ** verv little in the 
evening falls 
17 (64 clear ** very little “fall about 244 Inches 
wind 
18 cloudy 8 - - - #2 
19 clear on cloudy N (warm) ** Raised —from Missouri 
20 cloudy o Raised Littl—from 
Missou 
21 Clear SW - since this 
mor n hegth 
23 62 clear N 70 clear NE raise in heigth 2% 
23 8665 ” NE 78 - _—- river raise “ 3 ft 
since yesterday morning 
4 8=«66S cloudy 8 
25 69 clear NE 75 clear --= “ falls 
2% 74 cloudy 8 80 os SE “ do 
27~= 79 clear 8 82 — * do 
2% 79 ee NE 82 7 NE “ do 
29 80 = E 84 * calm (very s s 
warm) 
300s 82 ™ a 84 few drops of ” = 


rain 
REMARKS 

18 Foxes arrive §S. B. Plough Boy arrives from Louisville 

S B Lawrence departs 

12 Kansas start for their homes Mettée™ with 6 Shawnees 

& Senecas arrives 

S Bts Indiana & Plough boy start 

S Bts Muskingum & Velocipede arrived last evening Mr Til- 

ton ™ arrives with 1 keel & 4 mackinaw boats loaded with pel- 

tries 


71. Jacques Metté was employed at St. Louis as an interpreter.—IJbid. He is mentioned 


a number of times in the diary, occasionally as ‘‘Mr. Metty,” or ‘““Metty.” 


72. 


Tilton was a proprietor in the Columbia Fur Company (legal name Tilton & Com- 


pany). James Kipp and Tilton had a trading post on the upper Missouri in the Mandan 


Ind 


ian village, from 1823-1827.—Chittenden, H. M., The American Fur Trade of the Far 


West (New York, 1902), v. 1, pp. 323-327. 








28 Kansas HistoricAL QUARTERLY 


5 SBts Muskingum & Cleopatra start — SB Liberator arrives 
from N. O. 

6 Black Buffalo & family emigrants (5 Kickapoos) are over the 
river 

8 Steam Boat with Col. Croghan arrives from Lemoin. Belvi- 
dere arrives on the 9th from Trinity at 3 ocl[oc]k this morning 

9 Steam Boat Belvidere depd on the 10th for Louisville Steam 
B. Hercules from Louisville 

10 S. Bt. Shamrock arrives — S. B. Indiana in port 

12 SB Jubilee arrives from N. O. 6 Shawnees from Kaskaskias 
emigrants arrive 

13 S B Shamrock departs for Louisville Arrive 10 Weas & 
Miamis Emigrating from the Wabash Depart the six Shaw- 
nees who came on the 12th—Arrive 3 Weas 

14 S$ B Lawrence arrives with Col O’Fallon & George™ Arrive 
Penishia & party 8 in all—Kickapoos 

15 S B Plough boy arrives 2 Kickapoos arrive 13 Weas & 
Miamies depart 

16 Capt G. H. Kennerly Sub Agt arrives™* balance of Troops 
from Council Bluffs arrive™ 10 Kickapoos depart 11 Dela- 
wares Emigrating arrive 

17 [?] 11 Delawares Emigrating depart 

18 §.B. Plough boy arrived last night 12 Ioways arrive 

21 S Bts Muskingum & Cleopatra in port Genl. Brown in Bar- 
racks 

22 Very cold last night & this morning Ther[mometer] at 58° 
river still raising fast at 6 oclock Gen! Brown arrives at St 
Louis *¢ 


78. Col. John O'Fallon and Clark’s young son George, probably. 

74. George H. Kennerly, Clark’s brother-in-law (see Footnote 64), was Indian subagent 
for the upper Missouri in 1826 and 1827.—Superintendency of Indian affairs, St. Louis, “Ree- 
ords,”’ v. 21, loc. cit. His post was at the Council Bluffs. Early in 1828 he was appointed 
postmaster at Jefferson Barracks, and was also a sutler there.—Missouri Republican, &t. 
Louis, January 31, 1828; ‘‘Diary of James Kennerly, 1823-1826,” loc. cit. 

75. Fort Atkinson (Neb.) was abandoned following the establishment of Cantonment 
Leavenworth (see Footnote 57).—Watkins says that three keel boats and four barges started 
from Fort Atkinson with the garrison and equipment of the post on June 6.—Watkins, Al- 
bert, ““‘Why Fort Atkinson Was Established,” in Nebraska History and Record of Pioneer 
Days, v. 2, No. 3, pp. 4, 5. Clark’s entry of May 16, 1827, would indicate some of the 
troops left the fort earlier. These troops were part of the Sixth U. 8. infantry. 

76. Maj. Gen. Jacob Brown was commander-in-chief of the U. S. army from June 15, 
1815, to February 24, 1828.—Heitman, F. B., comp., Historical Register and Dictionary of 
the United States Army ‘2 =. = « ee (Washington, Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1903), p. 252. The Missouri Republican, St. Louis, June 28, 1827, contained this item: 
“Major Gen. Brown, accompanied by his Aid, Lt. J. R. Vinton, of the U. S. Artillery, arrived 
at Jefferson Barrac ‘ks on the 20th inst. in the S. B. Cleopatra. This veteran officer has been 
for some time engaged in a tour for the inspection of the military posts of the U. States, 
and is now on his return to Washington City, taking the route of the Lakes. On 
the evening . . . [of the 22nd] he visited St. Louis; the following day, accompanied by 
Brig. Gen. Atkinson, he visited the Arsenal at Belle Fontaine. . . .” Major General Brown 
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WIituiAM Ciark’s Diary 29 


23 S B Cleopatra started yesterday. 

24 S B Hercules arrives from Louisville Ohio river low 4 Dela- 
wares (Silversmith) arrive 

25 at 8 p. m. 8 B Phoeniz arrives from Louisville Capt. states 
Ohio river raising 80 Socks & Foxes arrive 

26 10 Kickapoos arrive from Prophet 1 Delaware (Coin) arrives 
from Fish’s Town 

27 at 4 am S B America arrives from N. Orleans 4 Shawnees 
(Fish & 3 others arrive) 

28 4 Delawares & 10 Kickapoos depart 5 Shawnees arrive 12 
Ioways Departed 


July, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Temp. Temp 
Date at Weather Wind at Weather Wind [Rise & fall of river] 
8 O'clock 40'C 
1 82 Clear NE 84 Clear South River fall a few inches 
2 «8 ™ E 89 a E ee a 
$3 678 C&R NE 87 R SW . 2 
4 80 Clear NE 88 Clear 8 . ° 
56 80 Clear East 77 Rainy SE River falls a little 
6 681i rainallday& “ 82 rain as River rise a little 
bight 
7 7% Rain s 54 Cloudy - do rises several feet 
8 7 Cloud Calm 80 Cloudy _ do do Several inches 
9 7 Cloudy SE ditto do “ as 
0 7 Clear Calm 82 Clear SE as ™ = ™ 
ll 8lat10 Cloudy SW 85 Cloudy ” ” » " ” 
o'clock 
12 82 Clear NE 86 Clear Calm river fails a little 
3 8678 Cloudy calm 83 clear NE very little “rise a little 
MN 7% rain NE - - <4 
1 80 clear NS] S4 clear 8 = - 7 
16 78 clear NE 81 do SE “ raising 
7 78 Cloudy Ww 83 " Ww River fall a little 
18 76 clear NE 81 si NE os sxe ” 
19 80 ” SW &8 - SW - - 
» 81 " ai 87 ” NE =. ” 
1 8679 cloudy N 81 - . “falls fast 
2 81 clear E 88 = W " " 
3 82 sa ” 89 4 oo “ alittle 
4 81 ™ N 90 ac NW “ — Rising fast 
% 81 “ W 89 clear W.N.W changes “ rise about 5 ft. since 
yesterday. 
% 76 - as “ rising 
2780 ” ” 81 clear “raising fast 
2% 8678 se Ww “ rose 
% 80 ” Ww “ raising fast 
% 8682 " E 86 clear W very little “ = Ss 
3182 - - 8914 - E river falling 


reviewed the troops at Jefferson Barracks, the complement of the post then being six com- 
panies of the First, six companies of the Third, and ten companies of the Sixth, U. S. in- 
lantry regiments.—Ibid. 











Kansas HIistoricaAL QUARTERLY 


REMARKS 


S. B. Plough boy—S. B. Phoenix & Lawrence arrive from Louis- 

ville §S. B. Genl Wayne arrives at 2 oClock a. m—St Bt 

America departs for New Orleans at 11 oC[lock] 

2 S B Muskingdom starts for Louisville (at 1 o’clock Ther- 

mometer at 89) 

3 lIoway Indians 12 set out S B. Lawrance departs down [Lo?| 

4 §. B. Indiana arrives from Demoin. S. B. Phenix depd for 
Louisville 

5 at 28 min pass 5 oClock A. M. a Shock of Earthquake.“ S.B 

William Penn & 8. B. Portland *® arrive [from] N O 

1 St Bt arrs & the Liberator arrive from N Orleans 

S B Hercules arrives from Louisville 

S B. Cleopatra arrives from Louisville 

a Great rise in the Missouri river—Mississippi rising 

Govr Cass ™® arrives—at 1 oclock p.m. rain S. B. Cleopatra 

departs 

11 Steam Boat Esser *%® (Capt. Shrouds) arrives, first trip 5 days 
from Louisville Kty. 

12 S. Boat Velocipeed departs for Louisville. S B Jubilee arrives 
from N. Orleans 

13 hard rain & wind this morning. 

14 8S. B. Hamilton departs for Jefferson Barracks One Fox ar- 
rives 

15 8S Bts Gl Hamilton—Essex & Indiana start up Mississippi with 
Troops [Fox] departs One Sock boy (lame) in town 

16 Troops started yesterday against Winnebagoes 580 men under 
Genl. Atkinson *! 

17 S B Lawrence arrives from Louisville 


ae 


Coan 


—y 
—) 


77. “A severe shock of an Earthquake, of about a minute’s duration, was felt in this 
city this morning, at half past 5 o'clock, accompanied by a loud, rumbling noise, resembling 
the passage of a wagon over a pavement.’’—Jbid., July 5, 1827. 

78. This is the only mention in the diary of the Portland. Hall, op. cit., lista no boat of 
this name. 

79. Lewis Cass (1782-1866) was governor of the territory of Michigan at this date; he 
was later (1831-1837) Secretary of War, and (1857-1860) Secretary of State. Cass brought 
news of a Winnebago uprising. 

80. The Esser was a steamboat of the smallest class, being only 135 tons. She was built 
at Pittsburgh, and according to Hall “broke in two, on Gr. Chain” in 1829.—Hall, op. cit., 
p. 255. 

81. The Missouri Republican, St. Louis, July 12, 1827, stated that Governors Clark and 
Cass and General Atkinson (commanding officer at Jefferson Barracks), had had a consultation 
concerning steps to be taken against the Winnebazoes, and “. . . rumor says, that a y 
of Infantry, from three to five hundred, will immediately proceed up the river in a steam boat 
detained for that purpose. . . .” In the July 26 issue the Republican reported that the 
steamboats transporting the troops were unable to proceed “higher than the First Ray ; 
and were to proceed in keel boats. In the August 9 issue it was stated that the Indian scare 
was over and the miners had returned to work at the Fever river mines. The troops under 
Genera! Atkinson were then at Prairie du Chien. Official records of the Winnebago upri-ing 
and subsequent events, including the treaty negotiations can be found in 20 Cong., 1 Sess 
House Doc. 2 (Serial 169), pp. 146-158. 
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WILLIAM C.iarRK’s Diary 31 


18 18 Shawnees arrive from White river 

19 S. B. Lawrence departs for Louisville 3 Socks arrive 

20 S. Bt. Essex arrives from Rapids at 914 O'clock p. m. 

21 S. Bt. Josephine arrives from Louisville 6 Shawnees arrive 
from Fish’s Town 

22 S. Bt. Essex starts for Louisville 
Louisville 

23 18 Shawnees & 3 Socks Start 

24 S. B. Josephine Deps for Fever River. S B. Hamilton Deps for 

N Orleans 10 Shawnees arrive from White River 

25 §S. Bt. America arrives from N. Orleans 3 Delawares arrive 

7 S Bt Oregon arrived yesterday from N. Orleans 

9 S B Indiana arrives from Lower Rapids on Mississippi 

31 S. Bt. Hamilton starts for N. Orleans 





S B Hercules arrives from 


August, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Temp. Temp. 
at Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of river 
a. m. 4p. m. 
1 8&4 clear E 91 clear 8 river falling a little; it ie within 
4 feet of the highest (pcint?] 
& the hiehest of this year 
2 81% Cloudy af. RainN.E. 84 - W very little River falls fast 
3 O83 clear Ww 89 - SW very little ‘“* nahn 
4 8 - NW 90 a E ~~ a 
& 8 = Ww " = 
6 683 “3 NE 89 ° NW “ Tittle 
7 78 clear & cool NE 86 warm NE 
8 79 ” NW 82 ” NE river on a Stand 
e 81 7 NE 88 cool E “ falls a little 
10 82 clear warm NW 84 rain N SE . 
1 = 82 cloudy af. Rain “* > 
2 81 fair NE 85 elear NE River on a Stand 
3 8686 ” E &8 a E ee ye 
14 7% was NE 87% ” E “ fall. 
15 88 “es SW 89 cloudy 8 “ on a Stand 
16 84 = SE 87 at 6 cloudy (N.W_ hard “ raise 
thunder & rain at night) 
Lightning 

17 80 ” WwW 8414 clear N very little river on a Stand 

wib 
18 82l¢ = SW 84 cloudy Ww river on a Stand 
19 84 ° W as rain SW high wind river fa!ling 
0 7 = W 74 C. af. R - river falling 
2 68 ad NW 74 7 NE _ 
2 77 “7 WwW 76 ss SW river ra‘sing 
3 73 - NW 74 lear ~ 
u 72 = Ww so . SW river raises 
% 7 = a §2 at Ww “ raises 
% 73 . E ee - - = 
7 73 - NE 83 ° NE a’ = 
8 74 - E 82 ge E = an 
9 74 > N.E. §2 : N. E. - 
© 72 Rain N.E. 682 Rain N. E. 
i 7 Rain N.E. 72 Cloudy N.E 











Kansas HIsToRICAL QUARTERLY 


REMARKS 
1 (at 5p. m in the sun the thermometer stands at 112) 
4 19 Delawares arrive from the Big Mackinaw Illinois 
5 S. Bt. Essex arrives 
6 S. Bt. Rover ®* departs 
6&7 125 Shawnees (Suigpating from Ohio) arrive 
63 “ “ ai “ 
188 in all 
25 arrive 


213 in all 


4 Senecas here Col. Baley Agriculturist arrives * 

7 Martins assemble in great numbers this morning FEarth- 
quake last night § 

11 Lieut. Bartlett & Cadet M. L Clark set out for West point ® 


12 Edmond Clark (my Infant Son) died at 8% A. M. (10 mo. 


3 days old) *® 

13. very warm weather 

14 §S. Bt. Jubilee arrives from N. Orleans — brings news that 
the Yellow fever had broken out 

15 S Bt Josephine starts for Galena 

16 S Bt Galena arrives on 14th from Galena rain Last night 

17 SBt “ © starts for ¥ 

19 at one oclock Thermometer at 110 in the sun & at 84 with 
windows closed, in a room 

21 very Cool last night 

22 L.T Honore U. States’ Interpre[te]r died (on 21st)®" §%. 
B. Car of Commerce arrives from N. Orleans 

25 S Bt Car of Commerce ® starts for N. O. 


82. The Rover was a new, 100-ton boat, built at Cincinnati, Ohio.—Hall, op. cit., p. - 
83. David Bailey was agriculturist to the Osage Indians at this period.—22 Cong., 
Sess., Senate Doc. 101 (Serial 213), p. 15. The Osage treaty of 1825 had provided for ee 

employment of an adviser in farming. 

84. The Missouri Republican, St. Louis, August 16, 1827, stated : “Several slight shocks 
of Earthquake have been felt here within a few days past. 

85. Lt. William H. C. Bartlett, instructor at the Military oni. and Meriwether 
Lewis Clark (1809-1881), William Clark’s oldest son, who had entered West Point in 1825.— 
Heitman, op. cit., pp. 196, 305; Coues, op. cit., v. 4, genealogical table. 

_ 86. Edmond Clark, born at St. Louis, September 9, 1826.—Ibid. The name is “Edmund” 
in Coues, and other sources. 

87. Louis Tesson Honoré, St. Louis resident, had served as Indian interpreter in the years 
before his death.—American State Papers (Indian Affairs), v. 2, p. 298; Billon, op. cit., 
p. 422 

88. The Car of Commerce, 150 tons, was built in 1827 at West Port, Ky. On May 13, 
1828 (see diary for May, 1828), an explosion of her boilers caused injury or death to some 
sixty persons.—Hall, op. cit., p. 268. 
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WitiiAM C.uark’s Diary 33 


27 S Bt Essex arrives 

28 Steam Boat Essex departs for Louisville Kentucky 
29 In Council with the Shawnees Nation of Indians 
30 Council Continued 


September, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Date — Weather Wind Temp. Weather Wind Rise & fall of River 
8 A.M. 4P.M. 
1 72 Cloudy. Some N.E 77 Clear a. R River falling 
rain & Clear 

2 7 - 8 80 Cloudy 8 do do (Sunday) 

3 78 ” SW 84 Clear S.W ” “ 

4 80 7 8.W. 84 “ 8.W. - 7 

5 682 2s 8.W. M4 Cloudy 8.W. = = 

6 680 ” 8.W. 84 Clear 8.W. sa 

7 80 as 8.E 86 Clear 8.W. ” " 

eS @ S.E. 84 Cloudy 8.E. aes a 

9 74 ™ 8.E. 82 Rain 8.E - “ (Sunday) 

0 7 - 8.E 80 Clear SE. * * 

ll «68 si 8.E 72 - S.E. * ° 

12-68 . S.E 76 * S.E. 

3 7 S.E M4 ” S.E as 

14 74 ” S.E. 84 a 8.W. a a 

5b 7 = S.E. 80 Cloudy 8.W. aa ° 

6 7 Cloudy S.E. 80 Cloudy SE River rising Sunday 

17 7 Clear 8.E. 82 Clear 8.E - = 

18 74 Cloudy E 90 os E = 

19 4674 ” N.E 90 Cloudy E River falling 

» 72 Cloudy E. 80 Clear E 2% 26 

2168 ” E 7 Cloudy E “ 

2 8664 Clear E 7 Clear E a - 

2 64 so §.E 68 - 8.E = Sunday 

4 64 Clear S.E 68 = S.E . . 

% 68 Clear S.E 70 Cloudy 8.W River on a Stand 

% 64 Cloudy Ww 64 Clear SE rise a little 

7 60 Clear 8.E 66 “3 S.E do do 

3% 58 ” SE 68 - 8.E - “Thick fog this 
morning. 

2% 8662 “ SE 68 os 8.E River Rising 

%® 8660 = S.E 68 as 8.E Sunday 


REMARKS 

Deliver some annuities to Shawones 

S. B. Galena arrives from Galena. Rover arrives. 

S. B. Genl Hamilton starts for Orleans 

S. B. Hamilton departs for New Orleans. 

S. B. Galena departs for Fever River & Rover for mouth of 

Ohio. 

7 Two families of the Shawanees Nation of Indians renounce 
their intention of emigrating to the Kansas, & set off in return 
to their former residence. 


a or - wre 


3—1691 














Kansas HisToRICAL QUARTERLY 


ie 2) 


(Josephine arrives from Fever River) Party of the Shawanees 

sets out for the Kanzas. 

9 §S.B. Rover arrives from mouth Ohio, with Genl Gains on board. 
Liberator departs for N. O. 

10 Genl Gains repairs to the Jefferson Barracks. 

11 S. B. Rover leaves for mouth Ohio River 

12 Genl Gains returns from Jefferson Barracks. 

13 Genl Gains Still here. Indians go 6 miles on their way to Kan- 
Zas 

14 8. B. Josephene starts for Priarie du Chein with Gen! Gains on 
board *® 

15 SS. Bs. Rover & Essex arrive from mouth of River. 

16 Col McKinny & Judge Delillia, Judge Lecuier Lillers arrives 
from Green Bay 

17 8. B. Essex sets out for Louisville. Col Geo Croughn on board 

19 Col McKenny, Count Lilliers, Judge Delillia & Mr. Kinzie go 

to Camp. Return S. B. Arragon™ arrives from Orleans 

Rover leaves for Louisville & Jubilee for Orleans 

4 S. B. Crusader departs for N. Orleans with Col McKinney on 

board 

25 Comence coal fires in office 

27 Steam Boat America leaves for Orleans. 27[th] troops returm 
from the Winabago Expedition * 

28 8S. B. Rover arrives from Louisville Kty. 

30 8S. B. Rover leaves for mouth River. 


to bo 
ie) 


89. “Gen. [Edmund P.] Gaines left here in the steam boat Josephine, on Thursday !ast, 


for the Upper Mississippi, for the purpose of inspecting the troops, and the [re]establishment 
of a military post at Prairie des Cheins. We understand that Gen. Gaines expresses his en- 
tire satisfaction with the course pursued by Gen. Atkinson, in the prompt measures which he 


has pursued against the [Winnebago] Indians.”’ — Missouri Republican, St. Louis, September 
20, 1827. 

90. The entry is confusing. Col. Thomas L. McKenney, head of the Indian Department 
in Washington, mentioned his fellow-travelers, Count ‘‘DeLillier’” and Judge ‘‘Lecuyer,” in a0 
article ‘“‘The Winnebago War of 1827,” Wisconsin Historical Collections, v. 5, p. 188. Count 
de Lillers, only son of the Marquis de Lillers, had arrived from France in May, 1827, ons 
tour of the United States, Mexico and “Columbia.”—Niles’ Weekly Register, Baltimore, May 
26, 1827, p. 216. McKenney described the young count’s sudden, brief illness at St. Louis, 
his recovery, and the hospitality of Governor Clark and wife in his Memoirs, Oficial and 
Personal . . . (New York, 1846), v. 1, pp. 145-149. Mr. Kinzie, mentioned on the 19th 
was probably John H. Kinzie, American Fur Company emplovee, and agent of Indian affair 
at Fort Winnebago, in 1829. 

91. The Oregon, variously misspelled “‘Arragon,” “‘Oragon,”’ “‘Origan,”’ etc., in the diary 

92. “Gen. Atkinson, with the troops under his command, returned from the Upper Mis- 
sissippi to Jefferson Barracks on the 27th ult. in good health.”—Missouri Republican, 8t 
Louis, October 4, 1827. Niles’ Weekly Register, November 10, 1827, said the troops came 
down in four and one half days from Prairie du Chien (600 miles) in keel and mackinaw boats 
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WILuiAM CLARK’s Diary 35 


October, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Tem. Tem. 
Date At Weather Wind At Weather Wind Rise & fall of River 
8AM 4P.M. 

1 68 [Clear?} 8.E. 72 Clear S.E River rising 

2 68 Cloudy 8.E 72 Cloudy 8.E ” 

3 «68 Clear SE. 78 ™ 8.E River falling 

4 70 Cloudy 8.E. 7 ” SE ss “ 

5 7 Cloudy 8.E 78 = 8.E - 

6 6-68 Clear &.E 70 _ 8.E . 

7 66 Cloudy S.E 64 Rain E Sunday 
8 64 Rain E 64 Rain E “ Rising 

9 8660 ™ E 62 Clear E “ a 

10 8656 Clear E 60 Cloudy SE River on a rise 

ll 56 = E 60 ss S.E . - 

12 56 = S.E. 56 Clear S$.E asd 

13 52 - 8.E. 62 = 8.E 7” ” 

4 52 = S.E 60 = 8.E a “Sunday 
15 «60 as S.E 66 - S.E ~ ” 

16 69 = SE 64 8.E 

17 56 on 8.E 66 S.E - 

1s = 64 - S.E 7 s S.E River falling 

19 = 66 = 8.E 70 Cloudy E - as 
» 66 Cloudy S.E 68 Rain E 
21 60 Cloudy SE 60 Clear E Sunday 
2 8=«b8 Cloudy SE 80 os E 

23 54 Clear SE 60 2 E 

4 54 7 SE 62 = E 

2% 52 " S.E 60 E 

% 8650 ™ S.E 58 - E - 

27 8650 - S.E 54 . E i 

2 8648 Cloudy 8.E 54 Rain E Sunday 
2° 50 = Ww 54 S SW Rive or Rising 

30 2 Clear S.W 54 Clear sw - 

31 48 _ S.W 48 ™ &.W 

REMARKS 


Foggy morning 

S. B. Rover arrives from Louisville at 12 OClock at night 

S. B. Gallena arrives from Fever River. 

Count M. de Lillers, leaves in the Stage for Louisville Kty. 

Genl A. & Col Morgan [arrive?| * 

8 §S. B. Josephene arrives from P. du Chein with Genl. Gains on 
board 

12 S. B. Josephene departs for Fever River & P. du Chein 

13 Genl. Gains, Mr. Louns & Majr Carny leave for Cincinnati 

14 S. B. Liberator arrives at night from Orleans.® 


uo, 


a 


9%. Gen. Henry Atkinson and Col. Willoughby Morgan, evidently arriving from Prairie 
du Chien. 

04. “Mr. Louns” was evidently R. Lowndes, aid-de-camp. See 20 Cong., 1 Sess., House 
Doc. 2 (Serial 169), p. 150. ‘“‘Majr Carny” is, of course, Maj. Stephen Kearny. Major 
Kearny had, in July, supervised the relocation "and reéstablishment of Fort Crawford, at 
Prairie du Chien. 

95. The Liberator brought news from New Orleans that the yellow fever “continued to 
rage” there; and on board the Liberator herself, on her passage from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, between October 2 and 15, five passengers had died: John Miller, of Clark county, 
Ky.; Edward Sweeney, a river pilot ; — Fluenoy, of Shawneetown, Ill.; Archibald Jack- 





son, of Paris, Ky.; and Ludlow Perry, of New Albany, Ind.— Missouri Republican, St. Louis, 
October 18, 1827. 
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16 Foggy morning S. B. Rover leaves for mouth River 

17 4 Shawnee Indians (Runners) arriv’d last evening 

18 S. B. Oragon arrives from Orleans. 

19 S. B. Liberator leaves for Orleans 

21 S. B. Oragon leaves for Orleans 

24 S.B. Jubilee arrives from Orleans. S. B. Indiana from F. River 

25 9 Shawnees arrived. Note. Among those Indians now here, 
there are 7 Shawnees & 5 Cherokees. 

28 S. Boats Jubilee & Josephene leave for Orleans 

29 An exceedingly dark day followed at night by a light Snow 


November, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Tem. Tem 


Date at Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of River 
8AM 4P.M 

1 48 Clear 8.E 48 Clear SE. River falling 

2 52 Cloudy SE 48 Cloudy 8.E ” . 

3 56 ™ SE 64 - S.E " a 

4 48 0 S.E 54 ” 8.E ” Sunday 
5 60 ” S.E 54 . S.E ” * 

6 60 Rain E 60 Rain SE “ Rising 

7 48 Cloudy E 60 Clear SE a 

8 52 Clear E 64 > SE 

9 58 . E 62 - E Falling 
10 58 ™ 60 6 8.E al 

11 = 60 _ S.E 60 ni 8.E Sunday 
12 60 ” SE 63 - SE 
13 82 Cloudy 8.E 56 " S.E. River falling 
4 48 Smoky 8.E. 52 

16 «688 - 8.E 60 Smoky SE ° 

16 S58 Cloudy SE 58 Clear 8.E * as 

17 50 Clear E 52 = SE 

18 «= 48 Rain E 48 Rain E Sunday 
19 42 Cloudy S.W 40 Cloudy SW “4 , 
20 40 ” 8.W 40 = sw vs ” 

21 37% Clear 8.W. 40 og SW sad o 

22 Snow SW 38 si SW o “ 

23 038 Cloudy N.E 48 Clear 8.W. “ “ 

“4 8638 a N.E 38 Cloudy SW. ” * 

2 8638 Cold NE 38 ” S.W Sunday 
2% 8633 Clear NE 40 Clear S.W River falling 

77 40 Rain N.E 40 Cloudy S.E ° ” 

28 38 Clear NE 42 Clear SW o “ 

29 37 Clear NE 40 Clear SW e « 

30040 Clear NE 42 Clear SW “ “ 

REMARKS 


2 S. B. Plough Boy arrives from Louisville & S Louis packett 
from Gallena. 
3 S. B. America® from Orleans, also Cleopatria 


96. The Missouri Republican, November 29, 1827, reported that the Americ - 
turn journey to New Orleans had struck a snag at Plumb Point and gone Fay id mh 
of water. Captain Scott “in order to save the engine and cargo, consisting Principally of lead 
set fire to the hull, and she was consumed to the water’s edge.” ; 
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5 Rain, accompanied with Thunder & Lightning. 

7 8S. B. William Penn, leaves for New Orleans. 

8 S. B. General Hamilton leaves for Orleans 

11 S. B. Shamrock & Velosipede from Louisville 

13 S. B. Shamrock leaves for Louisville Kty. with “Mary Rad- 
ford” ** & Jas Kennerly on board S. B. Velcipede leaves for 
[Louisville, Kty.] 


15 S. B. Essex arrives from Louisville 

16 S. B. Tuscumbia arrives from Tennessee River 

17 S. B. Origon arrives from Orleans about 1 at night 

18 S. B. Essex leaves for Louisville 

19 S. B. Plough [Boy] arrives from Louisville 

20 S. B. Gallena arrives from the Rapids 

21 S. B. Oragon leaves for Orleans (Osages start home) 
22 S. Boats Cleopatra & Liberator arrive from Orleans 
23 S. Bts. Cleopatra & Rover leaves for N. Orleans & Tuscumbia 
24 §S. B. Indiana arrives. Slight snow 

26 S. B. Muskingum arrives from Louisville 


27 A man found de[a]d in one of the back Streets this morning 
30 S. B. Liberator leaves for Orleans & Muskingum for Louisville 


December, 1827 
WEATHER AND RIVER DATA 


Temp. Temp. 

Date at Weather Wind at Weather Wind Rise & fall of river 
8 A.M 4p.m 

1 42 clear & cold N.E 36 Clear NE River falling 

2 46 Clear NE 48 a ™ 

3 «648 Cloudy NE 5916 Cloudy NE 

4 48 Rain NE 47 Rain NE River Rising 

5 «48 Rain NE 48 Rain NW ™ “ 

6 «654 Cloudy cool NW 56 Cool NW 

7 38 Cloudy NE 38 a NW 

8 36 Sleet & rain NE 37% Cloudy & cold NW 

9 38 Cold rain NE 37% Cold NW a “ Sunday 

10 34 Clear NW 36 Clear NW - ° 

ll 34 = NW 40 Clear NW River falling 

12 34 ¢; NE 40 Cloudy NW - ” 

13 846 ” NE 44 Cloudy NW 

M46 Cloudy calm Calm foggy Some mist last night 

& this morning 

1 36 Sleet - 34 Cloudy = Snow last night 

16 34 Cloudy ” 34 ” waa River falling rapidly 

W 32 Sleet « 35% “ ‘ - 

18 32 Cloudy - 32 

19 32 = ° 32 . ” River rising 

0 32 - ” 36 River Rising 2 feet Lfast] 


night 


97. Mary Radford (1812-1900) was Clark’s step-daughter. Her parents were Dr. John 
and Harriet (Kennerly) Radford. James Kennerly was Mary Radford’s uncle.—Drumm, op. 
at., pp. 108, 110. 
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21 34 Cloudy & rain §8.SE 34 SE 

22 36 Cloudy misty N.E 34 Rain NE River has risen 6 feet. 

2336 - NE 34 ad Calm River still on Rise 

24 36 Rain Calm 34 Rain Calm River Rising 

25 46 Rain - 47% 7 - River falling 

26 48 Foggy & mist sa 54 Cloudy & mist W river a a little rain al 
nig 

27 51 Clear Calm 52 Clear N.W. River rises fast. Rained all 
the last night 

28 40 Cloudy NE 40 Cloudy NW. River ris.ng fast 

29 «40 “ NE 38 Clear . oe 

300s 40 Cloudy NE 40 ° Calm “ “ ©  8unday 

31 40 Clear & Calm 42 - - River risee “ 

REMARKS 


2 §S. B. Shamrock arrives from Louisville 

3S. B. Velossipede arrives from Louisville 

6 §. B. Shamrock leaves for Louisville. Jubilee arrives, a man 
drowned from the Jubilee opposite town 

9 §S. Boats Rover, Plough Boy & Cleopatra arrive from Louisville. 
Col W. Lady, & Miss H. P. arrive *° 

10 S. B. Jubilee leaves for Orleans. P. Boy & Cleopatra for Louis- 
ville 

11 S. B. Rover & Josephine leave for Louisville 

12 Col. Boon arrives from the Kanzas agency 

13 S. B. Genl Hamilton arrives from N. Orleans 

15 (This morning attended with Sleet & cold weather) S. B. 
Rover leaves for Louisville Col Boon leaves for the Kanzas 
Agency 

16 Ice beginning to run in the River & continued freezing 

17 A very rainy morning and freezing as it falls 

18 S. B. Hercules from Orleans & Muskingum from Louisville ar- 
rived last night 

19 §.B. Hercules leaves for Louisville Kty. G. R. Clark aboard 

20 This morning thick Cloudy with some mist falling all day 

21 Some rain last night & this morning continues to rain. 


v8. It seems fairly certain that the people referred to here were Col. Abram R. Woolley, 
his wife Caroline L. (Preston) Woolley, and her sister Henrietta Preston. Colonel Woolley 
and Caroline L. Preston had been married in Louisville, Ky., September 13, 1827. Henrietta 


Preston, on January 20, 1829, married Lt. Albert Sidney Johnston, who later became one of 
the noted Confederate gene rals in the Civil War. 

99. Daniel Moraan Bocne served as farmer for the Kansas Indians in the late 1820's. The 
Kansas Indian treaty of 1825 had provided for an agriculturist among the tribe. He was the 
son of pioneer Kentuckian Daniel Boone.—Hulston, John K., “‘Daniel Boone’s Sons in Mis- 
souri,” in Missouri Historical Review, v. 41, p. 369; superintendency of Indian affairs, St. 
Louis, “Records,” loc. cit., v. 6, pp. 187-189. 


> 


100. G. R. Clark has not been identified. He is mentioned again, entry of September 27, 
1828, as departing from St. Louis, where he had, apparently, spent the preceding eight 
months. 
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101. Augustin Kennerly was employed as an interpreter, and also served as a clerk in 
Clark’s office. He was Clark’s brother-in-law (see Footnote 64).—22 Cong., 1 Sess., Senate 
Doc. 101 (Serial 213), p. 12. 
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The sun shines this morning for the first time for one week. 
A little Snow last night, this day threatens snow 

S. B. Plough Boy arrives from Louisville 

Cloudy weather with some Rain 

S. B. Orragon arrives from N. Orleans 

[Augt Sick?] 7°! Wind to day with flying clouds 

This morning threatens Snow. Wind Clouds & cold this eve- | 
ning 

Still Cloudy & Cold this Evening clear. S. B. Oragon leaves 
for Orl[eans] 

The morning of this day quite cold, this evening not so much so 
Very fine weather, clear & warm to day 








Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 1856-1864 


PART Four, 1859 


Sumner, K. T., January 1, 1859. 

FAR CenTRAL?%; . . . Our time is too limited this New 

Year’s Eve to offer congratulations to thy numerous [news- 
paper] sisterhood, scattered, as they are, from the western hills to 
the Queen City, and the great Babylon of the Northwest, and on 
to the golden gates of the mighty Pacific and the mouths of the 
Columbia, but would like to give thee a formal introduction to a 
very promising “little one,” that has just escaped from its crysalis 
up here in Kansas—whether prematurely or not, time will deter- 
mine. This is not, we opine, a full grown butterfly, of ephemeral 
existence, but a full fledged “messenger bird,” who will soar aloft on 
golden pinions, and when its death-shriek shall die away along the 
creeks and Kaw valley, may another, Phoenix-like arise from its 
ashes! 

The “Kansas Messager” ) is cradled in “Baldwin City,” Kansas, 
the site of Baker University, and is rocked by a strong editorial 
corps, as far as numbers are concerned, and whether artificial stim- 
ulants will be necessary hereafter to promote its growth or perpet- 
uate its existence, is a thought in embryo, arising from a contin- 
gency in the matter. It has only once made its appearance at our 
humble abode, and therefore we would not venture an opinion, only 
as far as the exterior is concerned—the type was fair, the name sig- 
nificant, and as there are different tastes to cater for, every reader 
must judge for himself, and not for his neighbor. Success to the 
“Messager,” and may its shadow never be less, if it continues to 
bear the insignia of heaven. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I want to say a word to you about the 
holidays in Sumner. Christmas is numbered with “the things that 
were,” and Santa Claus, like the “priest and levite” of old, passed 
by our humble cot on the “other side,” and never gave us a nod of 
recognition. Whether the merry old sprite thought the chimney 
too small for the ingress of his splendid retinue, or feared we sober 
Yankees might by the reflection of our elongated phiz, (in these 
“hard times, with Methodist minister’s families in Kansas,”) 


104. The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


105. The first issue of The Kansas Messager, Baldwin, was dated January 1, 1859, and 
was published by J. W. Still. 
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frighten that “broad grin” into a metamorphosed expression, sig- 
nificant of facts, that might be revealed in cellar and larder, we 
leave your readers to determine! We believe there has been a kind 
of holiday kept up by a part of the Sumnerites from Christmas 
until the winding up of the old year, for the firing of guns and other 
demonstrations of joy were heard until long past the solemn hour 
of midnight, when the old year uttered his last expiring groan, and 
we wrapped him in his shroud and laid him away in the tomb, whilst 
his funeral dirge was chanted by ———-. Shall we pen anything so 
indecorous to such a solemn occasion by those who “tripped the light 
fantastic toe” to music’s ’witching strains in the festive hall? The 
great absorbing idea that now moves the masses in Kansas is the 
“Pike’s Peak” excitement,!* whither many eager eyes are turned in 
prospective triumph! As you have as correct information, probably, 
as can be obtained, I’ll barely refer [to] the matter, and direct those 
of your readers as desire further information to the “Lawrence Re- 
publican,” Lawrence, Kansas, edited by the Messrs. THATCHERS, 
who are furnished with intelligence as reliable as can be found 
elsewhere. . . . We have formed a lodge of “Good Templars,” 
which is in healthy working order, and doing a good work among 
a certain class as a kind of “John the Baptist,” to prepare the 
a « « @ Juutia Louisa Lovesoy. 


Sumner, K. T., Jan. 6, 1859. 

Bro. Brooxs *: One of your correspondents inquires, “What is 
home without a baby?” Another, “What is home without a wife?” 
and still another, “What is home without Jesus?” 

And now, with your permission, your humble correspondent, away 
up here on the Missouri river, would institute another inquiry, sug- 
gested by the loneliness of the hour, in this isolated spot, as the 
wind, in fitful gusts, is driving the sleet and snow through every 
crevice in our humble abode, and the writer and little Charley 
[Irving?], three years old, now snugly ensconced in “night-quar- 
ters,” are the sole occupants of this “cottage on the bluff”—‘‘What 
is home to a wife without a husband,” especially the home of an 
itinerant minister of Jesus Christ, who, from the nature of his high 
and holy vocation, is necessarily away from his family the greater 
part of his time, i.e., if his field of labor is connected with large 
circuits, as in some of the older conferences, and now, in the frontier 


106. The gold rush. 
107. The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 
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work, as a pioneer-missionary? We know not how it has been with 
other minister’s wives, who may con over these disconnected 
“thoughts of a lonely hour,” but we have no doubt, had the days 
been fairly counted, that out of twenty-four years and more of 
married life, our home has been two-thirds of the time, on an 
average, “without a husband,” and is it not strange, my dear sis- 
ters, ye honored wives of Christ’s ambassadors, that after all the 
severe discipline in this matter, we are called to experience, as a 
“part of our portion for which we bargained,” when we consented 
that our interests for this life should be identified with those of an 
itinerant minister; is it not strange, we repeat, that our homes can- 
not be “fixed up” to look attractively in our eyes, without our hus- 
bands to enjoy, mutually with us, all the little minutia for comfort 
in household arrangements? . . . And where can such perfect 
sympathy on earth be found as between those whom God hath made 
“one?” Then what would home be without a husband? 
J. L. 1. 


SuMNER, K. T., Jan. 7, 1859. 

Messrs. Eprtors }°°:—Though just one week too late for New 
Year’s holiday, yet we’ll venture to wish all our old friends in the 
Granite State “a happy New Year” as was our custom in the days 
“of auld lang syne.” You have doubtless ere this began to think 
us tardy in redeeming our “pledge,” to “write occasionally for the 
Democrat.” Numerous other duties pressing, and no small amount 
of matter as hindrance, in writing for four other periodicals must 
be our only apology. 

Now, then, to the weather, as that, we believe, is considered the 
all-important topic of discussion when friends meet after a long 
absence from each other. Old Boreas did his worst awhile in No- 
vember to rouse every sluggish soul to action. He stalked forth 
in conscious majesty, in his ice-clad armor of mail, and called to 
his aid his allies, from every part of his wide-spread domain, and 
lo! they came, a mighty “troupe” rushing with a vengeance through 
that door left ajar by those fearless navigators at the North Pole, 
and many wry faces may be met in Kansas, at the remembrance of 
their freaks both serious and ludicrous on that memorable occasion. 
They built a bridge in one night across the Missouri River so that 
steamboats could neither pass nor repass—they so effectually 
cemented potato “patches” that many fields will be found already 


108. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H. 
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planted in early spring, and time would fail to narrate their marvel- 
lous exploits in cupboard, and larder. But, for six weeks, old Sol 
has had it all his own way—he tore up the bridges on the streams 
so that boats could run again wherever they list, and what has 
seemed to us a phenomenon, numerous flocks of wild geese have 
been seen almost invariably bound in a Northern direction. The 
ground was as free from frost as in April or September. It seemed 
so singular to see the boats again on their regular trips, after laying 
up in snug winter quarters. 

We see that the yellow fever mania has reached New Hampshire 
and we shall expect a strong delegation from that direction should 
we live until Spring opens. Let them come, the young men and the 
middle-aged, and come, too, prepared to manfully grapple with 
hardships incident to a camp-life, and not whine, and run home, at 
the first sight of a prairie-wolf, or corn-dodger smoking in the 
ashes! That there is much gold in Western Kansas,’ not far from 
“Pike’s Peak” along the Cherry Valley and the tributaries of the 
Platte and Arkansas, the united testimony of a multitude of wit- 
nesses goes to prove, and it is confidently expected by shrewd and 
sagacious men, that Western Kansas, in a year to come, will be as 
densely peopled as Eastern Kansas now is. Those who start for this 
Eldorado must either have means of their own, or unite with those 
who have, to buy a team and “outfit” which they can do at Kansas 
City, Lawrence, or any place, probably, where they happen to land. 
Thousands probably from Eastern Kansas will go as soon as grass 
is up sufficiently for cattle, which will be about the middle of April 
usually. The spirit of enterprise has already laid out several towns 
in that region, and some already, (if the reports of correspondents 
on the ground can be relied on) have more “cabins,” houses and 
“what not’s” than some towns (on paper) in Eastern Kansas, where 
many an honest soul in New England has been gulled in buying 
“shares,” and “corner lots.” Those who wish for definite informa- 
tion in the matter, can send on two dollars, “to Messrs. Thatchers, 
Lawrence, Kansas,” and they can have the “Lawrence Republican” 
sent to their address, for one year, than which, no other paper in 
Kansas that we wot of, can furnish more reliable information 
about the “gold region,” for they have a correspondent on the 
ground. Let all who come, look for hardships of no ordinary char- 
acter, for though we tried hard in New Hampshire to magnify what 


109. The continental divide was the western boundary of Kansas during its territorial 
period, 1854-1861, and Denver and Pike’s Peak were both in western Kansas. 
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we might pass through in pioneer life. Yet our microscopic vision 
failed to make them quite as big as we have really and actually 
found realities. Nevertheless, there are many things connected with 
this “pioneering business” we love—’tis so novel and gypsy-like, 
this nomadic life, cooking out of doors, eating and sleeping in like 
manner; but the latter we never fell in love with, for an instinctive 
dread of serpents. 

Your New Hampshire readers are well acquainted with the go- 
ahead-ative spirit of C. H. Lovejoy, and will not be surprised that 
he seriously thinks of volunteering as a missionary from Kansas 
Conference to that region, in the Spring, or to Utah, for the M. E. 
Church will have missionaries (and perhaps three or four at the 
next session of our Con. which is the 13th of April) at Pike’s Peak 
and also at the “City of Saints,” which is the modern Babylon! 
Won’t it be a fine business to date letters from “Salt Lake” and 
write them in sight of Brigham Young’s establishment and then 
superscribe them to New Hampshire! Ah! little know we 
what is in the future, concerning us, but if we act wisely the first 
step will be [to] devote all to God, then He will guide our foot- 
steps right. . . . Most respectfully, 

J. Louisa Lovesoy. 





Sumner, K. T., Feb. 3, 1859. 

Bro. Haven ™°: It would be a difficult matter to make you and 
your New England friends understand fully the pitch of excitement 
that matters have attained around us, for three or four days past; 
indeed, at no time during the whole bloody crusade of three years 
past, when that army with their blood-red flag was approaching 
our dwelling, did our feelings personally, and those of our family, 
reach that degree of intensity as for a few days past. It is not one 
half hour since we have felt relieved from almost overpowering 
anxiety by the news just brought to town. 

We saw a notice in the “Herald” that $2,500 "21 had been offered 
for our champion’s head; that was correct, and in addition, the 
Governor of Missouri has offered $3,000. Now this is a tempting 
bait, and of course large parties of pro-slavery men were on the 
look out in different localities to intercept Brown, as it was sus- 
pected he would elude pursuit and reach Iowa. 


110. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 

111. Possibly a typographical error, for President Buchanan offered a reward of $250 for 
the arrest of John Brown.—D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), pp. 245, 
251; Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas—A Cyclopedia of State History . . . (Chicago, 1912), 
v. 2, pp. 730-732. 
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Messengers came into this town day before yesterday, with the 
tidings that the Marshal [J. P. Wood], and his posse had got on 
his track, and found he had taken possession of a log cabin on the 
prairie, about fifty miles from Sumner. This cabin he had strongly 
barricaded, and told his pursuers “he would never yield, neither 


’ 


would he be taken alive.” The Marshal and his force surrounded 
the cabin and ordered Brown to “surrender!” Brown replied, 
“Come and take me.” The officer dared not undertake the job, and 
one hundred more like him could not capture those indomitable 
spirits that well knew what would follow if they were taken pris- 
oners. There were about a dozen “fugitives” with Brown, whom 
he had helped so far on the “underground railroad.” These were 
well supplied with Sharpe’s rifles; and also, the Marshal found 
twenty-five free State men acting as a kind of “body-guard” for 
Brown till he reached a place of safety. “Look yonder on the prai- 
rie, Mr. Marshal, see that company of mounted men as they bear 
down toward the old cabin; twenty-five horsemen, armed men, in 
addition to Brown’s body-guard! Take care, sir, if one gray hair 
on that venerable head is singed, your whole party will be riddled 
with balls!” Heralds were dispatched to Atchison, four miles from 
here, a strong pro-slavery town, for aid, whilst others watched the 
“burrow of the old fox,” that he might not escape their clutches. 
It was then the news spread like fire down the river “that a large 
force had gone from Atchison, and took along two cannons to blow 
up the cabin (this was not quite correct) and the inmates,” and 
two such nights of suspense as we have had here to know the re- 
sult, we have never had even in Kansas. And, sir, for the first 
time the Spartan feeling was fully roused, and the writer of this 
begged of those dear as her own life “to hasten to the aid of the 
old hero, who had in so many instances periled his own life,” and 
that of his noble sons, for the holy cause of freedom. 

This noon we have received a “correct report” of the matter, as 
the United States troops camped last night a few miles out from 
Sumner on their return from pretended pursuit. The Atchison 
force returned with the Marshal to the “log cabin,” (Brown’s fort,) 
but no one dared to commence the attack. They then posted mes- 
sengers after the United States troops at the fort, at Leavenworth. 
In the meantime Brown sallied forth and took three of the Atchison 
men prisoners,!? (one of them, it is affirmed, he recognized as the 
miscreant who shot his own son, F. Brown, at the “Ossawottamie 


112, “Battle of the Spurs.”—Blackmar, op. cit., v. 2, pp. 730-782. 
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battle.”) He also took four of their horses that they had secreted 
in the timber, and then with his freed slaves and party pulled for 
Iowa, taking prisoners and horses along with him! The troops 
came along last night to “Mount Pleasant,” six miles from here, 
and refused to go only two miles farther, alleging as a reason “that 
they had only revolvers, and were not prepared for a fight;” and 
they knew Brown would fight like a tiger, and never yield alive. 
The truth is, sir, (and we had as lief whisper the matter so loud 
that the “old infirmary” may ring with the sound,) the troops are 
now so much imbued with free Stateism it would be difficult to 
draw them into the chase after a free State man, i.e., if they were 
convinced, as in the case of Brown, that he deserved his liberty. 
We fear now that Brown and his party will be intercepted by an 
overwhelming force, but he cannot be captured alive. 

Last week a party of fugitives had fled from the land of bondage 
and stripes, and reached Lawrence. There the good Samaritans 
procured a team, hired a teamster, and Dr. [John] Doy, a member 
of our church, set off with the company on their way to Iowa. The 
pro-slavery men hired a spy for $500 to watch their movements 
and report, &c.43 The team with fugitives passed over the country 
unmolested, not suspecting they were betrayed, crossed the Missouri 
River at Kickapoo, a few miles below Sumner; and when they had 
reached a convenient spot a company of men rushed upon them and 
seized the whole party, and conveyed them as prisoners to Weston, 
Mo.''* The teamster was discharged on their being convinced that 
he was not an accessory in the plot—only hired to drive the horses; 
but Doy and his son were sentenced to be publicly whipped if they 
escaped with their life. 

Mr. L. came home Saturday night from a “point” near Leaven- 
worth, where he has been holding a series of religious meetings. 
Weston is on the opposite side of the Missouri River from Leaven- 
worth. When Mr. L. left the excitement was intense at Leaven- 
worth, and the people were threatening to raise a force sufficient to 
liberate Dr. Doy and son, but O the poor negroes! No doubt ere 
this their limbs are torn by cruel scourges; thank Heaven their 
bondage will not always last. They have lately found out that the 
underground railroad reaches ———-; but, Doctor, we must not tell 
how far, nor where the depots are located, for paid spies are on ev- 


113. A Lawrence citizen who contributed toward the preparation of the caravan, informed 
the bandits of its departure.—Theodore Gardner, ‘‘An Episode in Kansas History: The Doy 
Rescue,” Kansas Historical Collections, v. 17, pp. 852, 854; Wilder, op. cit., pp. 252, 259. 

114. They were only about 12 miles from Lawrence when they were captured.—The Nar- 
rative of John Doy of Lawrence, Kansas (New York, 1860), p. 25. 
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ery hand watching all our movements. News has just come that 
our other champion, “Jim Lane,” sent a dispatch to Weston on this 
wise: “Dare to whip those prisoners, and you will be sure what next 
will follow.” And another: “If they are not soon released, they will 
be by force.” They have not yet, (as we learn today,) been either 
whipped or released, but the spirit of defiance is aroused in the free 
State men by insult beyond endurance, and the result time only can 
determine. They had a battle in Linn County last week, and eight 
are known to have been killed, and it is supposed a number more, 
and #bme others wounded. We hope these troubles will now be 
settled without further bloodshed. It is vexing to read in the New 
England papers about “Brown, Montgomery & Co.,” when they have 
been driven by thefts and horrid murders to do as they have done 
Respectfully, 
Jutta L. Lovesoy. 


Missouri River, Feb. 3, 1859. 

Mr. Eprtor 15:—As the “Herald” has been the “medium” through 
which “surprise gifts” of various kinds have been chronicled, we 
think it now no more than fair that one (as it is an isolated case in 
the Conference, as far as our knowledge extends the present year) 
should find room in the Herald, an acknowledgment from the most 
westernly Conference in the United States, save those on the Pacific 
Coast. Well, then, behold the missionary’s wife, on the 3d day of 
Feb., 1859, as she sets off from her half-finished dwelling for the 
Post. Office, three-quarters of a mile distant, leaving her husband, 
(not dressed in his canonicals in a comfortable study) but swinging 
his hammer with sturdy strokes, like “a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed,” for they find their only finished room, eight feet 
square, is becoming too strait for their accommodation, and the hus- 
band, instead of fixing up his family residence this winter, has been 
at work on another superstructure that has been going up, lo these 
1800 years, and will never be completed until the last polished stone 
shall find its appropriate place! . . . Now, Doctor, could you 
have seen her as we saw her on the day aforesaid, with pail in hand, 
(to bring water on the return trip) humming a favorite hymn, as 
she threaded her devious way by a lonely by-path, through ravines 
and over bluffs, you would bless God for the freedom of the country, 
glad to escape from the ennui of city life. The mail matter was 
duly handed out by the officious clerk, and then a mysterious-look- 


115. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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ing package. “What does this mean?” soliloquized she. It is post- 
marked Boston; but O, no matter if it does not tell me that father 
and mother are dead. I’ll go over the bluff so far no one will see me, 
and then I’ll see what it contains. The package was laid on the 
trunk of a fallen tree and solemnly unsealed, and it matters not how 
much she wept and prayed and got blessed there, for nobody was 
disturbed! The donor says, “write only one word in return”—‘Re- 
ceived.” The fair stranger will permit us to add, in her own words, 
“the work of her own hands.” When those hands “forget their cun- 
ning” may the registry of a full list of good works be found in an- 
other Book, as she shall receive the crowning reward, “Well-done,” 
is the prayer of 
A Misstonary’s WIFE. 


Sumner, K. T., Feb. 28, 1859. 

Mr. Eprror 1!*:—Thinking your readers would like to know the 
sequel of Brown’s late adventure, that terminated so abruptly in a 
late Herald, we hasten to lay before them the last advices. He 
took along his Atchison prisoners to the Nebraska line, or near it, 
and then held a mock trial in their case; every man expected to be 
hung, as he knew he richly deserved a high destiny for his partici- 
pation in the affair; and after permitting them awhile to turn self- 
punishers, by harrowing up their fears, he set them all at liberty 
unharmed, with a piece of good advice about being caught in an- 
other such scrape, but sent them off without their horses. Some of 
them found a chance to ride part of the way, and all reached home 
in safety, loud in their praises of old “Brown’s courage and gen- 
erosity;” but, say they, “he is a monomaniac for freedom.” They 
threaten to shoot Marshal Wood for drawing them into such a fix. 
A letter has been received from Brown, the purport of which is, 
that “he and his proteges had all reached Iowa in safety.” “Free- 
dom’s Champion,” published at Atchison, has some laughable things 
connected with the “battle of the spurs,” as the facetious editor 
significantly calls the panic that seized the Atchison boys, who had 
come to assist the Marshal, when Brown sallied out of the log 
cabin, as a kind of greeting to the chivalrous knights. Every man 
who could, put spurs to his horse and fled for dear life, and some 
who had left their horses too far back to reach them in their haste, 
in the timber, for fear of having them stolen, took to their heels; 
and one poor fellow, frightened almost out of his wits, seized hold 


116. Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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of the caudal extremity of his comrade’s horse, nearest to him, and 
away they went at a 2:40 speed, as though Lucifer himself had been 
close in the rear, while the editor says “he begged piteously to be 
taken up by his more fortunate neighbor.” As soon as the balance 
of the party reached their horses, they threw themselves into their 
saddles, and every man looked out for himself! If you could at 
that moment have seen the lantern-jaws of the old outlaw, Mr. 
Editor, we know not but your ministerial gravity, for the time be- 
ing, would have been greatly endangered. 

Dr. Doy and son, after suffering the greatest indignities from the 
hands of a Missouri mob at Weston, having suffered maltreatment 
on their persons in the most shameful manner, were taken to a 
filthy jail in Platte City, and locked up in a loathsome place, that 
the Doctor in a letter says “is like a dark, small, filthy, iron cage, 
and no light allowed them but what they furnish from burning the 
fat from the pork which is allowed them for food.” Their trial 
came off last Monday, when Mrs. Doy and her daughter went over, 
accompanied by Govs. Robinson and Shannon.™"* The Herald of 
Freedom came in last night, in which was the following notice: 
“They would have been set at liberty but for fear of the mob, who 
were ready to take the matter into their own hands.” They are 
remanded back to prison, but the probability is that by some means 
they will soon be restored to their family.™® 

We can now give definite information concerning the kidnapped 
and the kidnappers. The party were captured not far from Oska- 
loosa; the teamster was the son of Rev. Mace Clough, formerly of 
the Maine Conference; the captors were pro-slavery men, and 
among them Dr. Garvin, our postmaster at Lawrence; Mr. Whitley, 
formerly of Boston, and Jake Hurd, a drunken fellow. The fugi- 
tives were well armed, but the white men surrendered at the first 
fire. Now about the negroes: two of them (the colored men) were 
free,4® one was a bright mulatto girl, Katharine, aged we should 
judge 27 or 28, belonging to Mr. West, of Kansas City, a very re- 
spectable merchant. We knew this girl, and want to give a bit of 

117. Gov. Charles Robinson is not mentioned as being at the trial. Attorney-General 
Alson C. Davis and ex-Gov. Wilson Shannon were present to defend the Doys.—The Narra- 
tive of John Doy, pp. 74-77; James B. Abbott, ““The Rescue of Dr. John W. Doy,’’ Kansas 
Historical Collections, v. 4, p. 314. At the trial on March 20 an application for a change of 


venue to St. Joseph was made and was granted by the judge.—The Narrative of John Doy, 
p. 77. 


118. On July 23, 1859, Dr. Doy was rescued from jail in St. Joseph by men from Law- 
rence.—Ibid., pp. 110-113. 

119. Dr. Doy wrote: “All the adults, except two, showed my son their free papers. All 
had them except those two, whom we knew to be free men. . . . They had both been 
employed as cooks, at the Eldridge House, in Lawrence.”—Ibid., p. 24. 


4—1691 
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her history for the benefit of some of the divines in the M. E. 
Church, who think lightly of the “peculiar institution,” and its ef- 
fects! On our way into the Territory in the spring of 1855, we left 
the American Hotel on account of sickness, where we had been stop- 
ping some time, and I went with my sick daughters to board in 
this family, as Mrs. West was a member of the Methodist Church, 
and considered by the people a woman of more than ordinary piety; 
and I think I have never found an individual under the influence 
of Southern principles who seemed to possess in a greater degree 
the spirit of true piety. The family were formerly from Virginia, 
and brought along this Katharine, (and her sister, older than her- 
self,) as house-slaves, to do the housework for the family. I was 
conversing with Mrs. West one day about my own views of slavery, 
and then inquired of her if they would sell either of those women 
or the little toddling quadroon of a child belonging to one of the 
slave women whom Mrs. West had just been kissing and playfully 
caressing. “Sell them!” she replied, “nothing would tempt us to 
part with them; they were brought up with me from childhood in 
Virginia; their mother belonged to my father for many years.” Of 
course we did not inquire, (as Yankees are usually accused of do- 
ing,) concerning their paternity; that would have been impertinent! 
We sometimes indulge in mental guessing, and then nobody is 
harmed if these thoughts are not expressed. We often conversed 
with these slaves, who were not permitted to learn the alphabet; 
they had been taught strange ideas about free people at the North 
—their miserable condition, save a privileged few, and they of the 
upper strata of society. By associating with Northern people for 
three years past, or by some other means, this Katharine found out 
there was something desirable in liberty of person, and through 
some channel, we know not how, found herself at Lawrence, and 
on board the ill-fated team, fleeing in the direction of the North 
Star, when they were all seized and conveyed, as we have hereto- 
fore said, to Weston, Mo., and then put in irons! We saw the Sioux 
City when she passed up the Missouri River, plowing her way 
through floating ice; and when she reached Weston, on her down- 
ward trip, these slaves, Katharine among the rest, were all put on 
board and sent off to the Georgia market, save the two free negroes 
from Pennsylvania and Ohio, whom Jake Hurd seized in prison and 
whipped shockingly in presence of Dr. Doy, and then thrust them 
into a covered carriage and drove them, none of us can tell whither 
—probably where they never can return to tell the story of their 
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wrongs! They were born free, were never in slavery, and had been 
waiters in a hotel in Lawrence for some time past. How they first 
ventured to Kansas is more than we can tell. We inquired of Mrs. 

West, “if there was no danger in the event of the death of Mr. 
West, with regard to the estate being divided amongst the heirs, 
and these sisters being sold and separated.” “Why,” said she, “my 
children have been brought up with them, and not one would part 
with them.” Now we inquire, “what must be the feelings of a 
Northern lady, and she a member of the church, when she went 
into her closet or the class room, or knelt at the sacramental board, 
to reflect that one they had been brought up with, had played with 
from childhood, was doomed to toil in the rice swamps, with her 
flesh torn by cruel scourges, or what is a thousand times worse, as 
in the case of one, “smart and good-looking” like Katharine, our 
pen cannot express the indignant feelings of our heart at the 
thought! Mr. West very piously craved a blessing on our food at 
the table, and seemed a true specimen of Southern piety! We al- 
ways hated slavery, but since we have been brought face to face 
with the accursed demon, and seen its fruits, our hatred knows no 
bounds; and, sir, there is a fearful responsibility resting on the 
heads of some ministers in “high places” in the M. E. Church; and 
for the price of a thousand worlds, with all their emoluments and 
good opinions, we would not assume that responsibility. God is my 
witness, as much as I love the church of my choice, with which my 
humble name has stood connected since the autumn of 1828, unless 
some measures are adopted at the next General Conference to rid 
the church of this “sum of all villanies,” I, as an individual, though 
isolated and alone, could not or cannot, with a clear conscience, in 
view of my relation to God and my fellow-fellow creatures, longer 
remain within her pale. I speak this after due reflection, and none 
else is responsible for what I write. 

And now in all plainness of speech, I wish to tell our New England 
friends what occurred a few weeks since in the history of one who 
has been a loyal member of the M. E. Church since 1828, and loyal 
minister within her pale for thirty years, traveled some of the hard- 
est circuits, and in no one instance has received but a trifle over 
$300 for the support of his family for a year. This man wrote a 
letter to our official organ at New York, the purport of which was, 
“that he feared the editors for some cause had received a wrong im 
pression about the Kansas preachers, then told in very mild lan- 
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guage some of the sacrifices of comfort each was compelled to un- 
dergo, preaching and sleeping in log cabins, often without a window, 
shut up with a lot of (often) filthy, noisy children, &c., and they 
would generally the present year be deficient from $150 to $200 in 
their salary, and wound up with speaking about some ‘mercy drops’ 
that had fallen on his charge.” In the same letter was a “marriage 
notice,” and also “one subscriber” for the Christian Advocate and 
Journal. These latter notices appeared in due time, but not one 
word of the letter aforesaid, and there could be no other reason only 
the tincture of anti-slaveryism in the proscribed letter. If these 
things are suffered to continue much longer one thing is certain, 
there will be more than one disaffected member. 

The report of the threatened collision between the United States 
troops and “Saints,” that we copied from two different papers, said 
to be Government dispatches, we think will prove to be a hoax, got 
up for political effect, for the Salt Lake mail does not bring such 
intelligence. A number of boats have come up the river loaded with 
freight and passengers for the mines. One company design to start 
next week. The weather is as warm as April, and even May in New 
England, but grass has not yet made its appearance. The Lawrence 
Republican of last week says, “they have received intelligence that 
nine boats are now on their way coming up the Missouri River, 
loaded with freight and families for the mines.”” We hope they may 
find their expectations realized. An amnesty bill was put through 
the Legislature the last day of its sitting, by which the troubles in 
Southern Kansas were fully adjusted and all former difficulties 
amicably settled, so that we may look for no more war in Linn and 
Bourbon Counties. 

Jutta L. Lovesoy. 

P. S.—The Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad was completed last 
Tuesday, so that the cars brought in so many emigrants for the 
mines that the St. Joseph Weekly says “every hotel is crowded from 
basement to dome.” They are rapidly completing it from St. Joseph 


to Atchison, twenty miles down the river, which will bring it within 


four miles of our door in Sumner, and these few miles only will in- 
tervene; and what a stretch of rails! Had we the means at our 
command when this road is completed, we might take the cars at 
Atchison, and travel 2,000 miles nearly by railroad to the very 
neighborhood of our birth, and land near the family mansion in 
Lebanon, N. H., in the same homestead in which we were born, 
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where our dear parents are now waiting patiently to pass over the 
River. Heaven grant them a safe and joyful passage, is the prayer 
of their exiled daughter. 

J.L. L. 


Sumner, K. T., March 3, 1859. 

Bro. Haven }*°:—I told you in my last that I did not intend to 
write again until after the session of our Conference, the 13th of 
April, “unless something of an extraordinary character occurred ;” 
but letters making inquiries about the mines, that I cannot well 
find time to answer, as Mr. L. is absent from home much of the 
time, and cannot consequently answer them himself, are coming in, 
and seem to demand, from the writers, who are members of the M. 
E. Church and readers of the Herald, an answer through this me- 
dium. Let all come first to Chicago, thence to Hannibal, Mo., and 
thence directly across the State of Missouri, to St. Joseph. Then 
if they wish, they can come by stage down the River, 20 miles, to 
Atchison, and buy their team and outfit, or purchase these at St. 
Joseph, and start for the Mountains from St. Joseph. Either route 
will constantly be lined with teams for months to come, if not the 
whole year. A number had better put their means together and 
buy two or three yoke of oxen and wagon, and provisions sufficient 
for six months; for it seems more likely to us that there will be a 
greater famine for bread, from the crowds that are already arriv- 
ing, than for gold! A yoke of oxen will cost from $75 to $100, a 
covered wagon about $75. A line of stages is to be run twice a 
month from Atchison to Pike’s Peak during the summer; but we 
advise every one to go with his own team, eat and sleep in his 
wagon, and then his expenses on the road will be but a trifle, and 
his team, we are told, will bring as much when he arrives there, as 
it costs him here. A good cow driven along would be a valuable 
acquisition. The price of a cow ranges from $25 to $30. Cattle 
outfit, and all that will be necessary to purchase can be had, prob- 
ably, at any point where an emigrant happens to land. The old 
toute, via St. Louis, and then up the River by steamboat, is far 
more expensive than the present route, all the way from Boston to 
St. Joseph, Mo., by railroad. The boats are running lively on the 
River now, and we have not a doubt but within a year to come, 
there will be 100,000 in Western Kansas, the new Eldorado. Ac- 
tounts of the most flattering character are being received from the 


120. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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mines almost every week. Some from Oskaloosa, where Mr. Love- 
joy was pastor last year, went there, and were so well satisfied they 
remained long enough to get themselves “claims,” build themselves 
a cabin for the reception of their families, and come back after the 
loved ones, to return to the mines about the first of April. That 
region is said to be a fine farming region, with large forests of pine 
timber; and the streams from the mountains clear and cold, filled 
with various kinds of fish, amongst which are the speckled trout. 
The land can be taken for farms, and pre-empted when it comes 
into market. 

As many of our friends seem to be anxious to learn something of 
the matter, I would take this opportunity to say that it is quite 
likely that Mr. Lovejoy will be appointed by the Kansas Conference 
a missionary to that region, provided that two or three energetic 
young men will accompany him; they will not go as “gold diggers,” 
but to tell the thousands there of that “better land.” I do not think 
of any more questions to answer, and if I did my hand is too tired 
to write much longer, as this is the fourth sheet I have written over 
without stopping to rest much. If there are questions still un- 
answered, why let all who desire make further inquiries. A tri- 
weekly mail is to run a part of the way to the mines, so that letters 
can be sent to the States about as readily as now. If Mr. L. is not 
appointed a missionary to Pike’s Peak, he will probably remain 
here for a year to come, so this place will still be our address as 
formerly. In haste, J. L. Lovesoy. 

P.S.—If any persons come up the River they can buy their team 
and outfit at Kansas City, Lawrence or Leavenworth, and then go 
via Manhattan and up the Smoky Hill, or Republican Fork. The 
distance from the Missouri River to the mines is about 600 miles 
It takes from four to six weeks’ time to go with an ox team; in- 
habitants 150 miles on the route. No danger from the Indians. 


Sumner, K. T., March 4, 1859. 

Mr. Eprror !2!:—We have noticed an article going the rounds o/ 
the New England papers intended as a slur on the M. E. Church 
for admitting Mr. Lane to its membership. The facts are these: 
When Mr. Lovejoy was stationed in Lawrence, two years since, Col. 
Lane requested to join the class on probation, and stated his reasons 
publicly for so doing. He said he desired to be a Christian, and out 
of respect to the wishes of a dying, godly mother, who with her lips 


121. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass 
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quivering in death, requested him to seek God and become a mem- 
ber of the M. E. Church, which he solemnly promised to do. Since 
the unfortunate affair with Col. Jenkins [see Kansas Historical 
Quarterly, v. 15, pp. 386, 387], which has been clearly shown was 
in self-defense, Col. Lane has professed conversion, and his pastor, 
Rev. I. Dodge, formerly of the Genesee Conference, thinks he gives 
full and conclusive evidence, in his family and elsewhere, that he 
has “passed from death unto life.” His lady has for many years 
been a devoted Methodist. 

Our New England friends, no doubt, think by this time that the 
cognomen, “Old John Brown,” should be changed to “Brown, the 
Invincible;” and though now probably quietly on his farm some- 
where, we believe, in the Empire State, yet of one thing you may 
be quite sure, if you hear of any more trouble in Kansas, there is 
such a tendency to ubiquity about him, like another distinguished 
personage “walking to and fro in the earth,” he will no doubt be 
found in the “thickest heat of the fray,” dealing telling strokes 
somewhere. In the memorable “Ossawatomie battle,” when the last 
man was either killed or had fled, and his own son, Frederick, had 
just been slain by the hand of (Rev.) Martin White, the old hero 
was seen leisurely wading a creek, with a rifle under each arm and 
the enemy close in the rear; and when the opposite bank was gained 
you may be sure a shower of leaden hail was poured without meas- 
ure amongst the ranks of his pursuers. 

Our friends may wonder that the warlike spirit has taken such 
hold upon those who, until they came to Kansas, were as complete 
non-resistants as the most orthodox Quaker; but, sir, such individ- 
uals only need a little Kansas experience to understand the matter. 

We would say to all interested in the matter, that a steam saw- 
mill is now crossing the country, designed for Pike’s Peak, and also 
a printing press. If any are deceived with regard to the prolific 
yield of the mines, we, too, are deceived, for we have no personal 
knowledge, only as we depend on the united testimony of scores who 
are there, or who have been there. The mines are said to stretch 
along 500 miles to the “black hills” on the north. We need not 
caution a “live Yankee” to look out for sharpers on the road, and 
look well after his luggage, but we know at Kansas City and other 
places thousands of dollars were taken (in the spring of ’55) from 
honest New Englanders, for a want of knowledge of some matters, 
with regard to board and purchase of teams, &c. Good board in 
private families ought to be procured for three dollars and a half 
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per week, whilst hotel keepers will run up a bill from seven to four- 
teen dollars per week, and perhaps exceed even that. If we were to 
pass through the ordeal again, we would buy our own provisions, as 
there is plenty usually ready cooked at the bakery, and hire lodg- 
ings, or procure a covered wagon immediately, with blankets and 
mattrass, and cook our own food, and it is sufficiently comfortable. 
We write this for the benefit of those who may not abound in money, 
for we know a poor crushed heart, with no husband or son near to 
protect, who scarce could find a privilege to spread a mattrass of 
her own on a filthy floor for a dying child, and even a quarter of a 
dollar was charged for that privilege on the road, when her purse 
was running low! 
J. L. Lovesoy. 


Sumner, K. T., April 18, 1859. 

Bro. Haven !77:—. . . I have thought of late, our dear brethren 
with whom we have formerly associated, may think because our let- 
ters savor of “wars and rumors of wars,” that we have lost ground 
spiritually in Kansas. This is not the case; but the past year, al- 
though it has been the hardest financially we have ever found, yet 
there has been, (to the praise of God we would say it,) a constant 
increase of grace and the fruits of the Spirit. There is far more 
meaning in “hard times” than the deficiency in the salaries of the 
“Kansas preachers” the present year, though that is not a small 
item. None of us were expecting this financial crash, and conse- 
quent depression of property that has ruined so many men in the 
West this year, who were comparatively wealthy; and some who 
were Owing heavy debts previous to the “hard times,” have been, 
and are still paying 50, 40, 30, &c. per cent, to save their property 
from a sheriff’s sale. This is what has constituted the “hard times” 
in more than one household; but we will not particularize. The 
promise is sure: “All things shall work together for good to those 
who love the Lord.” When Mr. L. filled up his receipts for Confer- 
ence, he found he had received in missionary appropriation and ev- 
ery other item, something over $300—I cannot recollect how much. 
Now three hundred in Kansas will not go as far as two hundred in 
New England, and a preacher must run in debt and build a shelter 
for his family entirely on his own responsibility, unaided. We hope 
for “better days” in temporal matters another year. I am looking 


122. Zion’s Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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for every boat bound down the river for the preachers, with Mr. 
Lovejoy, returning from Conference at Omaha; I am anxious to 
learn our appointment. 

Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


“SyLtvan Corrtace,” May 10, 1859. 
For THE GAzeTTe }**:—Sumner is situated in the “Great bend” 
of the Missouri river, 20 miles above Leavenworth, and about 40 
from Kansas city, Mo. There was but one cabin a little more than 
one year and a half ago, and now there are over 200 houses, and 
about 800 inhabitants who have homes in Sumner, though many 
have been leaving this Spring to engage in various pursuits on ac- 


count of the scarcity of money in circulation which has seriously 


injured the growth and prosperity of the most promising towns in 
Kansas. Sumner is built on a succession of bluffs that stretch back 
from the river, that gives the place a peculiarly unique, (but to us 
pleasing) appearance. Between these bluffs, living springs gush 
out, forming rivulets of clear pure water, some of which are nearly 
as cold as ice-water. Many of the residences are perched on dizzy 
heights, on the verge of precipitous declivities, interspersed with 
forest trees, that give the town a rural and romantic aspect. “Syl- 
van Cottage,” the spot from which we write, is situated in a quiet 
and secluded nook, remote from the heart of the town, on a bluff, 
covered with beautiful trees and shrubbery planted by the Al- 
mighty’s Hand, overlooking the murky waters of the “mad Mis- 
souri,” that roll more than 100 feet below, and lave its base; on 
whose dark bosom is borne, steam-boats of mammoth dimensions, 
engaged in extensive inland commerce. If any into whose hands 
this paper may fall, are looking Kansas-ward for a home, we most 
cordially invite them to give Sumner a call first, for many reasons. 
We know of no other locality in Kansas, (and we have become ac- 
quainted somewhat extensively) more healthy, and the citizens are 
a quiet, orderly people, disposed to be sympathetic and kind- 
hearted to all. The gospel is regularly dispensed, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, and Sabbath school and temperance organization are flour- 
ishing finely. There are two schools in constant operation; one 
taught by a lady, and the other by our estimable citizen, Rev. 
Daniel Foster,!** who was formerly engaged as a teacher in N. E. 
and who also is pastor of a church. There are physicians, a drug 
123. The Sumner Gazette. 


124. The Rev. Daniel Foster came to Kansas as a Unitarian missionary.—Kansus State 
Historical Society, “Biographical Circulars A-L,”’ v. 1. 
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store, dry goods and groceries, carriage shops, one printing office, 
and finally everything in that line to render the location a desirable 
one, save a little more of the “circulating medium” is necessary to 
remove the friction in machinery and unclog the wheels! Another 
inducement held out as a beacon to beckon emigrants in this direc- 
tion, is the money market, is so stringent at the present writing in 
Kansas, that shares and lots in Sumner can be bought on easier 
terms than heretofore, because some of the owners need to make 
an early sale to procure money for other purposes.—Now is the time 
to make an investment in Sumner and procure an inviting home in 
Kansas, the universally-acknowledged “garden of the western 
world.” Jui L. Lovesoy. 


Sumner, K. T., Mav 26, 1859. 
Mr. Eptror !*°:—Of all the unaccountable things that occur in 
these days of unaccountable things, that about the mines is to us 
the most inexplicable; so that we, only 600 miles therefrom, can tell 
nothing more reliable, on account of conflicting reports, than your 
readers, who are 2,000 miles away. Five different companies have 
left Sumner at different times, until not enough men were left to de- 
fend the garrison; (in case of an invasion, which no one expects,) 
two companies are still en route to the mines, as far as we know. 
One party had been absent about two weeks, and got as far as the 
Big Blue, and Sabbath day they drove into town, crest-fallen 
enough; having met so many miners returning with discouraging 
reports, they turned back, after expending a number of hundred dol- 
lars. Another party left Sumner a little over a week ago, with sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of goods, for Pike’s Peak, and reached 
irasshopper Creek, (this creek empties into the Kansas River, and 
that into the Missouri, about 25 miles from this place,) when one of 
their company, Mr. Joslin, of Waitsfield, Vt., in a high state of 
perspiration, went in to bathe, and sunk to rise no more! Seldom 
does it fall to the lot of any to chronicle a death so universally la- 
mented; his party halted a half day to search for his body, but with- 
out effect, and then with sad hearts proceeded on their journey, 
sending back his clothes to Sumner by a messenger. He left town 
on Friday, and was drowned on the following Thursday. 
When the mournful intelligence reached here, a meeting was 
called by the citizens, and seven men were immediately dispatched 


125. Zion's Herald, Boston, Mass. 
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to search still further for the remains; they raked the creek for miles 
with hooks, but all in vain. The water was thought to be 15 or 20 
feet deep when he went in to bathe, and when the men reached there 
to look for his body, it had fallen eight feet! So rapidly do the 
creeks of Kansas rise and fall. 

He was an only son, about 24 years of age, and a more lovely 
young man in moral integrity of character never trod the soil of 
Kansas; active in Sabbath school, in the cause of temperance and 
benevolence; and indeed he had won all hearts by his amiability 
during nearly a year’s residence in this community. His funeral 
services are to be attended next Sabbath, and the whole community 
will be present as mourners, The name of T. A. Joslin, and his sad 
fate, trembles on every lip and his manly virtues will long be re- 
membered in Sumner. His party passed on a few days, and were 
so disheartened at his death, every man returned to Sumner; some 
talk of setting out again. 

Rev. Wm. H. Goode, the oldest preacher in the Kansas and Ne- 
braska Conference, save Dr. Still, received his appointment for 
Oreapolis, the seat of the projected University and Biblical Insti- 
tute, but from some new turn of affairs, followed on after Bishop 
Scott, whom he reached at St. Joseph, Mo., and requested to be sent 
to the Eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, to form a mission, to 
which proposal the Bishop acceded, and placed funds in his hands 
to establish such a mission. He is now probably nearly half way to 
his destination, if he does not turn back, like others who have pre- 
ceded him. 

Reports have come to town that the enraged miners have hung 
the Post Master at Denver City, on Cherry Creck, for taking let- 
ters from the Post Office mailed by men at the mines to their fam- 
ilies and friends in the States, giving a truthful representation of 
matters, and substituting in their place the most glowing falsehoods 
to attract men thither, and rumor says, also, they have burned every 
house in the City, of which there were several hundreds, and yet 
crowds are still going there. A. D. Richardson, correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, our neighbor, started from here yesterday. We 
cannot explain these matters. We always write things just as they 
are, to the best of our knowledge, and if we afterwards learn that 
we are misinformed, we invariably send a correction, if the affair 
is of any moment. 

J. L. Lovesoy. 
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Sytvan Corrace, SuMNER, K. T., 
July 5th, 1859. 

Messrs. Eprrors !2*:—Yesterday was a gala day in this city— 
the immortal fourth was ushered in by the booming of cannon, and 
peal after peal of minute guns, that kept up one continuous colloquy 
with each other, striving for the highest key-note in the music, 
greatly to the discomfort of those who were disposed to indulge in 
a morning nap.—And, as though this din of firearms, from the Sum- 
nerites, was not enough to frighten the last vision of Morpheus from 
the place, causing him to up-set his Lethean glass, in his flight to 
the hills, up comes the “Hesperean,” “stars and stripes” floating 
gaily from her most conspicuous points, and after rounding to, gave 
us a deafening broad-side, that shook our frail domicile to the very 
foundation. Not one of the “Sumner boys” was caught napping at 
this unceremonious salute, but bade their spunky little howitzer to 
“do his best, and for once show off to good advantage,” greatly to 
the discredit of all weak-lunged aspirants, who should hereafter 
assay to tread in his illustrious footsteps. 

At an early hour, the people “enmasse,” wended their way toward 
a beautiful grove, just beyond the limits of the town, where the 
clergymen of the place, Rev. D. Foster and C. H. Lovejoy mutually 
participated in the interesting exercises, which consisted in prayer, 
music, and oration by Rev. D. Foster. 

We digress one moment. These ministers of the new Testament, 
thirty years ago, might have been seen trudging along with dinner- 
basket in hand, the same road, to the same antique schoolhouse, 
among the hills of Hanover, N. H., to acquire the first elements of 
science; and who then would have predicted, that both would have 
been pastors of churches, in the same city, on the plains of what is 
now Kansas, then “the great American desert, inhabited by buffa- 
loes and Indians?” Their religious sentiments are widely diverse, 
but no two brothers, of the same church, or natural brothers by con- 
sanguinity, could ever labor together in greater unanimity and har- 
mony than they have for the year past. 

The sentiments embodied in the “declaration of Independence” 
were the key notes of the oration, and this clause, “all men are cre- 
ated free and equal,” was dwelt upon with peculiar stress, and 
tacked on to the conscience by heated nails, in the form of matter- 
of-fact, illustrated by scathing anecdotes. One was related about 
his old class-mate at Dartmouth College, a full blooded “nigger,” 


126. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H. 
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and the eloquent speaker held him up before the audience so life- 
like that nigger-owners, with their families, of which there were a 
number on the ground, scrambled into their carriages, and made for 
the highways as fast as possible, and out of the hearing of that 
“ranting abolitionist.”—The other clerical gentleman, who sat di- 
rectly behind me, on that rustic “stand,” clapped his hands to cheer 
him on as he was throwing down one obstruction after another to 
clog the wheels of the pseudo-democracy of the present day, and 
felt “Amen,” in his heart as full and sonorous as he ever felt at a 
Methodist camp meeting. That “abolition speech” will long be re- 
membered in Sumner, for it was so full of strength and vitality it 
stirred up the whole viper’s nest, and curses loud were heard on 
every hand. Even before it was concluded loud talking. and indeed 
gymnastic exercises disturbed the decorum of the place. 

The surrounding trees were tastefully decorated with a profusion 
of banners, bearing the National “insignia,” and the “negro-waiter” 
so patiently trudging at the heels of his haughty mistress, lugging 
along that chubby specimen of humanity in his brawny arms, 
seemed to us to look up and say, “What is all this show to me? 
The ‘stripes’ on the flag, I know how to decypher—would that I had 
never been born—this galling servitude, must it last forever?” 

Our “cold collation,” on the grass in “picnic” style, was good 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious taste of a hungry bachelor- 
editor, who had been dieting for a month on Graham bread, and 
sage-tea. This “feast of fat things,” being duly disposed of, then 
came the calisthenic and turnerverean exercises, a programme of 
which was brought by the Germans from “fader-land.” Their feats 
would absolutely confound and astonish a gazer-on, and none but 
the “initiated” can tell why or wherefore. We never supposed it 
possible for a human being, by long practice, to obtain such skill in 
leaping to such prodigious heights, swinging with feet suspended 
high in air, head downwards, and anon a company of men instan- 
taneously throwing themselves into a pyramidical figure, one above 
another. On one part of the ground might have been seen a com- 
pany “tripping the light fantastic toe,” to music’s witching strains 
in the mazy dance; but we, sober folks, preferred the quiet of our 
tidy little sitting-room at home, to the rounds of joy and mirth that 
resounded through the festive grove, and turned our steps thither 
ward. 


Among the toasts offered on the occasion, were the following, of 
the humorous sort. 
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The Editors of Kansas: by a lady—May they not deal too freely in “soft 
soap,” the chief ingredient of which, is L-Y-E,—pronounced Lie! 

The Ladies of Kansas: by one of the Sisterhood; Courageous in danger, 
prudent and discreet, may their virtues and graces still continue to be the light 
and joy of the “Prairie Lodge.” 

The Lawyers of Kansas: By a lady—May they not be unmindful of the 
first pleas of their Great Pro totype, by which a case was won by falsehood 
and a world ruined. 

The Pilferers of Pork-barrels, and Robbers of Hen-roosts: by a Sufferer— 
May they never cease to be disturbed in their nocturnal slumbers by the 
squeal of a pig, or the peep of an unfiedged chicken, till they betake them- 
selves to more honorable employment. 

The Bachelors of Kansas: by a matron—Hesitating and faltering, a set of 
crusty old fellows, who choose to go limping along the path of life, in con- 
sequence of a missing rib—May it ere long find its appropriate place. 





The weather is oppressive in the extreme—thermometer has been 
94°, but good breezes to temper and make it endurable. Steam 
boat, “Perry,” came up a few days since, literally black with human 
beings, bound for the ‘mines’—Our neighbors start in a few days— 
“lots” of them—it is folly to start this hot weather—many are now 
going, who returned from there in the Spring, cursing the whole con- 
cern! Poor human “natur.” Respectfully, 

J. Louisa LoveJoy. 


Sytvan Corrace, Sumner, K. T., July 13, 1859. 
BELOVED FaTHER AND MOTHER: 

Mr. Lovejoy returned from the P. O. about an hour ago, bringing 
your letter, with ten dollars in it, and I have got my crying over, 
sufficiently to answer it. It is now one o’clock, in the P. M. and at 
two, there is a female prayer-meeting appointed here, so I must 
hasten. I was intending to write you all, in a few days, to sell ev- 
ery farm, even at a sacrifice, and get ready to come to Kansas, in 
the fall, before land rises again, so that you cannot get hold of it, 
as it certainly will, another year. See my two letters in the In- 
dependent Dem. and also one in the Dover “Morning Star,” all 
written within a few days, and you will learn my reasons. The ac- 
counts from the mines, with regard to their prolific yield, is almost 
fabulous, it is so astonishing, tho authenticated by those whose ve- 
racity cannot be questioned. Our neighbor, [Albert D.] Richard- 
son, who went there, with Horace Greeley, came from there, in the 
Express, clear thro in seven days, and has gone on to Cincinnatti, 


after his wife, who is there on a visit, and is going right back to the 


mines with his family. There are three teams fitting out today, on 
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our Levee, to start immediately, and the fourth may go, with an 
immense quantity of goods for the miners. Mr. Richardson says 
thousands are rushing in there daily and starvation will tread on 
the heels of new opening deposits, notwithstanding the tens of thou- 
sands of gold, they are taking out. I don’t want any of my folks 
from N. E. to go there this season, to die with cholera on the road, 
this terrible hot weather, but I do want every man, woman, and 
child, that claims kin with the Hardy-family and can ride in the 
cars, to get ready to come here in the fall, and get themselves farms. 
Mr. L. can now get you 160 acres of the best land within 6 or 8 miles 
of the Mo. River, the best market in the U. S. at from five to 800 
dollars and one year from now, twill bring thousands, instead of 
hundreds, there is no doubt as soon as money begins to be more 
plenty. It can be bought for half nearly, what it could be last year. 
I state these matters, for the benefit of the entire family; now all 
do as you please. We are now in the midst of luxuries. Now war 
is over forever in Kansas, she begins to show herself to advantage 
and excells every state in the Union, Missouri excepted. We have 
this year’s chickens, till I am sick of them, for our table, after starv- 
ing so long on corn dodgers, pancakes, and bacon, and have about 
an hundred more, for somebody to devour! New potatoes, green 
corn, shelled beans, squash, peas, cucumbers, beets, and there are 
blackberries, enough in the grove around our dwelling, to load a cart 
with, we dont doubt. Do Sarah ?%* write immediately, and tell me 
how you all used to fix them so as they would keep without pre- 
serving them, as you do strawberries. I preserved so many of them 
last year I have now a great many left and we dont like them so. 
Sarah, there is not one button, or patch off of anything in my gem of 
a Cottage, and within less than a week, I have sent to the press at 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Ohio, and Baldwin City ten communications, 
and every thing around me, is as tidy as a Shaker-establishment— 
nothing neglected. I killed a rattlesnake with ten rattles, near my 
door-step, but Dr. Haven, thinks it too unlady-like, to conquer such 
formidable “sarpents” so he thinks it not judicious to insert it in 
the “Herald.” Rev. Mr. Miller, from Leavenworth City, sent here 
a German Missionary from Ohio, saw my paper and other writings, 
and came here Monday and engaged me to write for their church 
organ, the “Evangelical Messenger,” published both in the German 
and English language, at Cleveland, Ohio, and for two columns, for 
each issue, he is to give me two dollars, and I hope I shall be able 


127. Sarah was Julia’s sister-in-law. 
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to pick up enough to be able if I live, and all are well, to be able to 
start near the first of Sept. for N. H. so as to be back to Kansas, 
sometime in November if I live and I want as many as can to come 
back with me. Mr. Lovejoy is a perfect child, about having me go- 
ing without him, but he can’t go, and says “I may do as I please.” 
His circuit extends fifty miles on and near the Missouri River and 
work enough for a dozen men. Colby must calculate to come here 
and labor with him next winter. They will feed him up to the eyes 
this prolific year. There is such an immense amount of stuff raised, 
but if he should get a nine pence in silver he would make a long 
mark, it would be so strange in the history of a Kansas preacher! 
There are lots of good brethren who come from N. Y., some from 
Vt. and every point of the compass. C[olby]. must first secure him 
a farm, and I want to travel constantly with Mr. L. and the breth- 
ren are very anxious I should, and C’s family can live in our house 
in Sumner. There are three rooms below, large enough to live in, 
and two above, fixed for a stove. Mr. L. is now stretched on the 
floor, napping by my side and Irving is playing with Kitty. I do 
wish mother could ride in the cars, for I believe father could come 
out here, to take it fair and easy in the cars. When we went to 
Leavenworth, the other day, how many times we wished that father 
could see the splendid farms, princely residences. Corn is now 10 
feet high, Mr. L. says, within two or three rods of my writing-table. 
There are 20,000 people at the mines, and hosts, en route there. 0 
if Wilbur Heath only knew the benefit of getting a farm in Kansas 
now, he would be here in six weeks. We have had awful tornadoes 
here, that I think I wrote about. Mr. Bartholemew,'** is now at 
our door, talking, looking of [over] the garden. lie and his family 
came two years since from C[onnecticu]t. His home was formerly 
Hartford, Ct.—lives a neighbor, to us—a very worthy man. he 
would not be hired for a small sum, to leave Kansas. I have been 
through such awful trying scenes, I have never got quieted down, 
till since the war was over, to feel at home as much as I can. They 
are stealing horses almost daily throughout the Ter[ritory]. and 
many of the horse thieves have been caught some of them publickly 
horse-whipped, some imprisoned, and some, have had summary 
vengeance, meted out to them, in the shape of a lynch-law. 

I think we shall have a great work of grace, on this charge this 
year. Shall soon commence camp-meetings, and protracted meet- 
ings—a camp meeting is at Baldwin City, where Charles lives, on 





128. Possibly E. W. Bartholomew, a stone mason, who was listed in the census of 1860 
as living in Sumner. He was born in Vermont. 
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our College grounds, the 19th of Aug. We design to attend. I may 
not write to you again, till I start for N. H., my hands are so full. 
Ettie, I presume, will accompany me. I have just learned that a 
gentleman of this City, Mr. Wood, formerly of Boston, is going soon 
to N. E. it may be I may accompany him and not wait.'** I’ll see 
how soon he goes. What think you of the war in the East? ° I am 
watching its progress with much interest for I am strongly convinced 
that is plainly foretold by Ancient Seers that is the “final struggle” 
the great Armageddon of the Apocalypse. We are now healthy,- 
money is dreadful scarce—provisions plenty— Love to all: An- 
swer this immediately. 
JULIA. 
Wed. Eve., July 13th 1859 

Julia left this page blank for me to fill. Times in money matters 
are still hard with us, in Kansas. But the season has been good— 
and we have the promis of an abundant harvest. There was quite 
a surplus last year, in some parts of the Territory, but where there 
was ten bushels, we judge from general appearances, there will be 
hundreds this year. The Winter wheat is harvested, a good crop, 
Oats & Spring wheat will be fit to cut in one & two weeks. It is 
looking fine. In some localities, the crops have been ingured, with 
sevear hail-storms, & wind. About ten miles from this, there is a 
reagion of country of perhaps ten miles square, the entire crop is 
nearly ruined. I wish you could take one round with me on my 
C[ircui]t. and see the almost endless fields of corne, wheat oats 
& potatoes; millet, hungarian grass and almost every thing of 
produce. Pikes Peak is not a failure—far FAR from it. See 
Greely’s & Richardson letter. Richardson is from this town. Has 
just arrived here, bringing specimens of the precious metal with 
him. He gives most flattering reports of the success of the mines. 
It is doubtful when Julia will go to N. H. I would like to have her 
wate untill next spring, & I would go with her, but cannot go be- 
fore. 

We have some means, but it is not eas[i]ly to convert any thing 
into money at this time. Hope to have all my temporal matters 
properly arranged this fall, and then I will write & let you know 
what I have. Father I wish you could see my garden every thing 


_ 129. Julia Lovejoy did not go to New Hampshire at this time. When the Rev. Mr. Love- 
joy was transferred to the Vermont conference of the Methodist church they both went East 
in August of 1860 and did not return to Kansas until March, 1862. 

_ 130. This was probably the war between Austria and Sardinia which began in April, 1859 
Napoleon III of France soon entered on the side of Sardinia. 
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growing luxuriously, such as Flint corne, sweet corn, Early “tucket” 
corne, two kinds of pop corne, broom corne. Three kinds of Irish 
potatoes. We have had several messes to eat, Sweet potatoes, Num- 
berless kinds of squashes, pumpkins, lots of the finest mellons which 
will be ready for eating the first of August, Beans, Beats, Carrets, 
a fine lot of Cabbage, some with fine heads, this early, large enough 
to cook, Tomatoes, any quantity of Peas, a good supply, Thirteen 
Apple trees, Raspberries, (bore some this year) here and at Baldwin 
City, lots and lots of them, currents, 20 sets, & Gooseberries,—Bore 
some this year—Three grape vines, growing finely—A fine bed of 
Strawberries, Nameless other things. These are what I have in my 
garden here, All enclosed in a good picket fence. A good house 
nearly finished. A good stable, shed and hen-house. With a pluce 
for retirement, when it must be attended too! But enough of this 
for this time. 

I have a large C[ircui]t. one man with me, work enough for ten. 
I found local preachers to assist me. Our membership is small, the 
people have generally all they can do to live, but hope for better 
times. We have some precious seasons & are labouring & hoping 
for an outpouring of the Holy Ghost in all the land. I feel myself 
unworthy but I hope to win some souls to Christ in this far-off 
western world. Did I not love the work, & feel “woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel,” I should have left this work long ago. My 
greatest “cross is” not to go into farming in Kansas, ’tis so inviting. 
The will of the Lord be done. . . . C. H. Lovesoy 

P.S. I think Julia will go to N. H. about Oct. and stay till about 
New-Year’s day. I hate to have her go without me. She may go 
in Sept. yet I can’t tell. 


Sytvan Corrace, SuMNER, K. T., Sept. 26, '59 

Messrs. Eprtors **!: Sumner is at this time, a general hospital, 
and we know not one family where some of the members have not 
been sick or are still sick. Bilious fevers, “fever and ague,” and 
“congestive chills,” of a very dangerous character, have universally 
prevailed in the community—the writer of this has been sick more 
or less for months past, with chills and fever, and is now not able 
to sit up but part of the time. Four summers have proved satisfac- 
torily that our family can never get acclimated so as to enjoy health 
in Kansas only in the winter. Our entire family have been sick for 
months past, and Mr. Lovejoy is reduced very low, though we now 





181. The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H., October 13, 1859. 
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think him convalescent, and will recover, if he does not have a re- 
lapse. 

Oh, ye who breathe the air of our own native hills! How has the 
weary invalid, envied your position for months past! When I have 
read the refreshing letters in the Democrat, from the White Mts. 
from that gem of New England Lakes, Winnipissiogee, and from 
the high regions, on the Penobscot River, and thought of your re- 
freshing breezes, your cooling streams, amongst the mountains; oh, 
how we have longed to bathe our fevered brow and throbbing 
temples in those little rivulets that issue from the mountain-side, 
as in days of yore, or sit on the mossy bank and watch its ripplings 
over its pebbly bed, and not start with fear at every rustling leaf 
or moving spire of grass, lest a deadly serpent might be concealed 
beneath! Only one week ago we stopped to pick up (near our resi- 
dence) some shavings where shingles had been made, and took up a 
serpent in our arms—a copperhead, we thought at a glance, but it 
escaped. Last May, the writer of this killed a monster of a rattle- 
snake, near our door-step, with ten rattles and a button, making it 
eleven years old.—No one else was on the premises at the time, but 
our little four-year-old boy. 

Intelligence was received last week from our neighbors who are at 
the mines. The reports were of the most flattering character—min- 
ers in high spirits with plenty of provisions for the present, and 
were finding new “leads” in various directions to encourage them to 
believe that when the resources are fully developed they will equal 
the California mines in richness of deposit. Rev. Wm. H. Goode 
has organized two distinct Missions, at the mines, with Superin- 
tendents for each, and is now about returning to his family in Iowa. 

Our new Wyandot Constitution is creating much stir among the 
Democrats and proslavery fire-eaters, but we think it will finally 
be adopted by a majority of the people. Provisions are very plenty 
in the Territory, but money distressingly scarce. Never have we 
seen such “hard times,” in money-matters, as at the present; not 
even in “war-times.” A man with a sick family and only one hun- 
dred dollars salary where five hundred are needed to be comfortable 
with, must of necessity think of his brethren who are faring better, 
though he does not repine at his lot, but blesses God, even though 
he may fall a martyr on Kansas soil that he has been enabled to do 
and suffer a little for the holy cause he would die for rather than 
forsake. It is very “hard times” in Kansas, with all ministers, who 
are not supported by “Missionary Societies,” or contributions from 
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the States, and we receive but $100 the present year, and no pros- 
pect of receiving any more, unless the Lord opens the hearts of some 
of our good brethren in the East to make some small remittances. 
Two anonymous letters have been received in Sumner, threaten- 
ing the people with burning the town, for “Free-State-ism.” Soon 
after the first was received, Messrs. Woods’ extensive waggon manu- 
factory was consumed, engine, wagons, tools and all, an entire loss 
of $19,000—$5,000 insurance. The second letter: “Take this as a 
warning, and prepare for something greater.’”—Lesslie’s store was 
set on fire, but the fire was extinguished without damage. This was 
tho’t to be a “pique” of some private individual.—Both letters may 
prove a hoax. Messrs. Woods design to rebuild on a larger scale. 
Religious matters in the Territory are in a prospercus condition. 
Large accessions to the M. E. Church. 
Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


SyLtvan CorraGe, SuMNER, K. T., Oct. 6, 1859. 

Mr. Eprror **?:—We some time since received a refreshing letter 
from New Bedford, Mass., with the initials “C. P. H.” appended 
thereto, and our prayer is, “that God will abundantly bless the 
writer,” (whoever it may be,) and when our appointed task on earth 
is finished, bring our glorified spirits to enjoy the rest of the “faith- 
ful over a few things,” according to his own promise. We had fondly 
hoped that the ushering in of the first autumnal month would find 
us in the dear old paternal mansion where our eyes first beheld the 
light of day; but when our plans were all matured, a merciless des- 
pot, (with whose absolute power of control over us we had been con- 
tending for weeks, and vainly endeavoring to curtail his authority 
“to rule uncontrolled by foreign interference,” or propitiate his favor 
by any “nostrum,” we have found in searching through the laby- 
rinths of the whole “Materia Medica” (of patent medicines,) in- 
cluding even “quinine” which is the summum bonum, or one of the 
indispensables in Kansas life) seized us with relentless grasp in his 
trembling arms, and the experience of a convalescent can alone ex- 
press the relief obtained when a compromise was effected, and a 
pledge given to “suspend hostilities for a season,” on condition “that 
every” minutia in the “pacification measures” should be daily and 
“strictly adhered to.” The suffering subjects of this ubiquitous 
tyrant, with shaking limbs and livid countenances, might have been, 
or may still be seen, in almost every dwelling in Sumner, or thread- 
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ing our streets, with the thermometer in the neighborhood of 90 deg., 
shivering as in mid-winter, or groups at the door of some druggist, 
discussing the merits of a “new and certain cure for fever and 
ague.”—“‘The great secret out at last.”—Ho! ye afflicted ones, give 
attention, as we rehearse its wondrous merit!—“Ward’s telegraph 
tonic, warranted to cure,” but to the dismay of the retailer, the pa- 
tient still shakes on! 

Sir, our whole family, that comprise the home-circle, and those of 
them who are connected with other families, have been thus afflicted, 
and Mr. Lovejoy, for nearly seven weeks, has been lingering with a 
low bilious fever; he is now able to walk about the premises a little, 
but we fear his days for hard labor in the itinerancy are forever 
over; he is greatly reduced, and his nervous system, and head are 
seriously affected. When the thermometer ranged upwards of 100 
deg., in July, and scarcely a breath of air, the weather was so sultry, 
he was shaking with ague. The 30th of August he went to a camp 
meeting at Oskaloosa, 30 miles from Sumner, and in the second at- 
tempt to preach he was compelled by increasing illness to leave the 
“stand” for the nearest house, where he remained weeks very sick. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if any one would be benefited by noting down 
some of the symptoms attending this “bane of Kansas life,” they are 
at your service. Great lassitude, and morbid sensation of languor, 
preceded by a constant disposition to yawn, the extremities becom- 
ing cold, bones aching, limbs shaking, the blood leaving the surface, 
rushes to the central organs with congestive violence, then fever fol- 
lows; the blood rushes to the surface again, in another effort to expel 
the irritating poison, through that great excretory the skin; it fails 
in this, and abandons the attempt, exhausted by the violent par- 
oxysm, stomach heaving, brain whirling, temples throbbing, as 
though the veins might burst with the excess of blood in its upward 
tendency, nausea increasing, till with a violent retch the last par- 
ticle of food is ejected therefrom, succeeded by a copious hemorrhage 
of bile, and the patient sinks away in a kind of dreamy unconscious- 
ness, from which he is aroused by the reflection, “that in twenty-four 
hours, he must be put over the same rough road, with less strength to 
endure it!” A neighbor has been thus afflicted now about five 
months; others suceed in breaking up the “chill” in a few days or 
weeks. As cold weather approaches, sickness will abate. 

Matters in the Territory religiously are very encouraging. Ther« 
have been many camp meetings holden in various places, that have 
resulted in large accessions to the M. E. Church. A number of the 
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preachers on this district are now sick, but the work does not stop 
in consequence thereof. In this extensive field of labor, embracing 
an area of fifty miles, Mr. L’s. colleague, aided by the local ministry, 
is still “pressing the battle to the gate,” and another series of meet- 
ings commences tomorrow on “Independence Creek,” settled mostly 
by Pennsylvanians. A beautiful church has been completed and 
dedicated at Atchison, four miles from Sumner, that will compare in 
taste and finish, favorably with most country churches in New Eng- 
land, and also one of brick, that will soon be completed at Leaven- 
worth, in which the next session of our Conference is to be holden, in 
the official appointment says, “April,” but the preachers hope to 
have the session some time in March. Would not it be a refreshing 
relief from the every-day drudgery of the editorial sanctum to take 
a three day’s excursion at that time, as the cars will run to Atchison, 
within 24 miles of Leavenworth; recently a man came from Boston 
to Lawrence, K. T., in four days. 

Baker University has commenced the fall term of the Preparatory 
Department under very favorable auspices, with a faculty of five 
teachers, viz: Rev. Werter R. Davis, D. D., President and Profes- 
sor of Mental and Moral Sciences, and Biblical Literature; Rev. 
B. R. Cunningham, A. B., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Science; Thos. H. Parker, A. M., M. D., Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages and Literature; Mrs. M. R. Davis, Governess and Teacher 
of Instrumental Music and Ornamental Branches; Miss Mary C. 
Dunn, Teacher in Preparatory Department. An able corps from 
whom much is expected in meeting the great educational want of 
this rapidly growing country, and sustaining the reputation of the 
University. The Preparatory school for “Lawrence University,” at 
Lawrence, is also in successful operation. The walls of “Bluemont 
Central College,” at Manhattan, will soon be completed, if energy 
on the part of those who have projected the noble work, will ac- 
complish the object; and, sir, we doubt whether the sun ever shone 
on a more enchanting prospect than the extensive panorama to be 
seen from the bluff on which the structure is going up. Success to 
those noble spirits who have more than once left their loved ones in 
Kansas, and traveled the distance that intervenes between the Kaw 
and Big Blue River and the broad Atlantic, to get funds for this 
praiseworthy object. The “corner stone” for a college edifice, under 
the patronage of the M. E. Church, has been laid with appropriate 
exercises, at Ottumwa, K. T., the building for Preparatory School 
to be completed the present fall. The “miners” are returning by 
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“Express,” every coach is full, and come into Atchison now weekly, 
returning to spend the winter. Fifty-five thousand dollars was 
brought by “Express,” to Atchison the last two trips. Crops of 
various kinds are coming in very heavy, but money is so very scarce 
that times are hard notwithstanding, and property unsaleable. 

The election votes for the “Wyandott Constitution” were cast the 
4th inst., and as far as the returns have been received, a large ma- 
jority will go in favor of it. “Atchison precinct” is the strongest 
pro-slavery of any in this part of Kansas, and it gave a majority 
of one! We heard the booming of cannon along the river, that told 
us that free principles were triumphing, and pro-slavery subserv- 
iency was breathing its last gasp in Kansas. It is with no small de- 
gree of interest, Mr. Editor, that we from this great battle-field, 
where freedom and slavery have met in terrible collision, watched 
the weekly issues of the contest now raging between two D. D.’s 
who are measuring lances with the skill of pugilists; and, sir, to our 
mind, it is as clear as a sunbeam whose lance will be broken, keen- 
edged and elastic though it be, and poised by a veteran arm well 
skilled in all the tactics of controversial war. It needeth not a 
“prophet’s ken” to predict who will be the vanquished one; for God 
and angels are on the opposite side, and all good men whose eyes 
are not dimmed by the mists of error and prejudice, that have been 
wreathing fantastic shapes in hobgoblin form, to frighten the timid 
into the belief that a disruption of the church will be the result if 
only one word, “slaveholding,” is made the test-point of member- 
ship in said church. Now if slavery is the “corner stone” that binds 
this wondrous fabric together, would to God that it might be sun- 
dered and dispelled like the morning mists that lingers along the 
Missouri Valley when the “powerful king of day asserts his right.” 
Thank Heaven that every Annual Conference does not see fit to 
follow in the wake or lead the same direction of the Southern II- 
linois Conference at its late session, with regard to a change in the 
rule on the slavery question. We believe there is still leaven enough 
in the M. E. Church to purify the whole lump, and this fermentation 
now going on will only throw off the scum and impure ingredients, 
that the effervescence of the substance brings to the surface. Our 
metaphors may not be happily conceived, but it is an important 
matter with us, that the M. E. Church, throughout her length and 
breadth, be purified thoroughly and forever from the contamination 
of slavery at the next General Conference. Amen and amen. 

Respectfully, 
Juuia L. Lovesoy 
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[ November 24, 1859. } 

Mr. Epiror?**:— . . . this is the first officially appointed 
Thanksgiving Day in the Kansas calendar. 

None will be led to infer that we approve of the measures that 
Brown and his coadjutors resorted to to attain their object; but the 
design to liberate slaves without the shedding of blood, I do most 
sacredly approve of, and speak this fearlessly, and would repeat 
the affirmation though the President of these United States and his 
Cabinet, and the whole power of Congress, and the federal troops 
with glittering bayonets surrounded me to appal me and dragoon me 
into submission to the powers that be. I never was considered in- 
tractable or stubborn, but Heaven helping me, I’ll never yield the 
point in this matter of right, duty and conscience, which is as clear 
as a sunbeam, and flashing through the whole book of God, to aid 
the oppressed and downtrodden in any and every possible way, 
though my brethren in the same church may cry forbear, and desist 
from agitation. I hate slavery and its bitter fruits, and will do all 
I can for its destruction. Doctor, you will not fail to see that this 
little episode in the letter is in the singular, not plural number; 
others will in due time speak for themselves. I am talking far more 
than I intended to, but cannot unburden my mind in one short letter. 

In the winter of 56, [John E.] Cook, of Harper’s Ferry notoriety, 
lived the next door to us, in Lawrence, Kansas, and daily was a caller 
at our home. He kept bachelor quarters with a Capt. Houghton, 
now dead, who was a brother of Mrs. Appleton, of Boston, a family 
of great wealth. Cook was standing side by side, not far from Law- 
rence, with the young and deeply lamented Stewart, of N. Y., when 
he was shot dead in cold blood by a “border ruffian.” Cook raised 
his pistol to return the charge, but it missed fire, and the murderer 
fled. Cook employed much time that winter in shooting at targets 
so near our dwelling I was often fearful that some mischief might 
be occasioned by his carelessness. He appeared to us like a young 
man of good morals, and one who has been accustomed to good so- 
ciety. 

I do not think there is an individual now in Kansas who knew any 
thing of Brown’s whereabouts or intentions. Poor man! driven to 
insanity by barbarous acts that would shame a Bedouin of the des- 
ert, or a Turk, or Moor of Algiers, and then instead of confining him 
in a lunatic asylum for his erratic course, he must expiate his un- 
happy offense on the gallows. ’Twill be dark era for slavery when 
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freedom’s champion is suspended in mid-air. We did not intend an 
eulogy on any of the condemned men. A certain judge in Kansas 
will have occasion to remember Kagi for many a year! Realf, too, 
we think, was among the victims; a fine writer both of prose and 
poetry. We intended to have given some incidents of families in 
Sumner upon whom the hard times are operating distressingly, who 
must suffer for food of the plainest kind the coming winter, owing 
to the scarcity of money, though crops have come in bountifully. 

We thank our generous friends from a full heart for their gener- 
osity and kindness in responding to the note written by our dear 
brother Foster, unknown to Mr. L., but prompted by the sympa- 
thetic throbbings of his own great heart that is running over with 
kindly feelings. We dislike to speak of personalities, though some- 
times compelled to do so; we have no present prospect of receiving 
$50 for the year from the circuit, and have $100 Missionary appro- 
priation only. Mr. L.’s long and still continued affliction, with the 
necessary expenses, are bearing heavily upon us. We have property 
in our hands, if we could dispose of it at one half, or even one-third 
its value, but there is no sale for any property, owing to the scarcity 
of money, and all purchases go upon the cash system here—no credit. 

If our tncog. friend, who so often smiles upon us from the folds of 
& newspaper, or a wee bit of a note with good cheer included, and 
whose only token of recognition is received, would only give us a 
clue to her address, some of the postage stamps so kindly forwarded 
and opportunely received, should be returned adhering to letters full 
of kind wishes, directed to Boston, Mass. We would gratefully 
mention Bros. Haven and Howe, of Boston, and also Mrs. Ann E. 
Goodnow, of Sudbury, Mass. May each be crowned with eternal 
life. 


Jutta L. Lovesoy 


Sumner, Dec. 1, 1859. 

The late panic at Harper’s Ferry is but the introduction 
or preface to the first chapter, the finis of which will be like the 
reign of terror in France, when floods of blood rolled through the 
streets; we awfully fear, but do not predict this, for we claim not 
the character of a prophetess, or a lineal descendant in that line. 
May God preserve his own who flee to him for refuge, from the gath- 
ering storm that will ere long burst upon our devoted land.'* 


J. L. Lovesoy. 


134. The paper which published this article has not been identified. 
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Sumner, Kansas, Dec. 2, 1859. 

Mr. Eprror?*: . . . As an individual member of the M. E. 
Church, I would throw every energy of an ardent, impassioned na- 
ture into one petition to the next General Conference, soon to be 
assembled in Buffalo, New York, and that petition should be for 
the slave’s sake, for the church’s sake, aye, for Christ’s sake, regard 
our prayers, and let the M. E. Church throughout her length and 
breadth, be now and forever purified from the plague spot of op- 
pression, the sin of American slavery. Tell us not, sir, that we are 
insane, Brown-like on this subject, and have only one all-absorbing 
monomaniacal idea. You, Mr. Editor, and those who like yourself 
(we say it with great deference) who plead “no change in the rule 
on the slavery question,” need only for one year to see what we have 
seen, and feel what we have felt for well nigh five years in Kansas 
life, and you too would join in our prayer in struggling against and 
contending with a spirit that cherished and patronized this ac- 
cursed system. The plural “we,” embraces the entire noble band 
who have unflinchingly and manfully faced danger and scorned 
emoluments tendered by a foul administration where principle was 
concerned. We hate slavery and its bitter fruits with an undying 
hatred, and we have no doubt but that there will be a strong voice 
uttered by the Kansas delegates for a change in the rule. Of course, 
we have no authority to make this statement, but our individual be- 
lief, and could each member of the M. E. Church in Kansas have 
the privilege of expressing his sentiments next May, there would be 
one continuous voice, louder than the thunders of Luther, that shook 
the Vatican at Rome, and made Pope Leo X tremble on his impious 
seat, crying, “Change the rule, and hereafter no slaveholding be 
allowed in the M. E, Church.” In vain would our enemies answer 
back, “Silence that cannonading.” . . Mrs. J. L. Lovesoy. 


SyLvan CortaGeE, SUMNER, Kanzas, Dec. 9 [1859] 

Dear Bro. Weser **:—. . . We have seen “hard times,” we 
have been foolish enough to think, in the early morn of our itiner- 
ating from place to place to cultivate “Immanuel’s ground,” receiv- 
ing one year only forty dollars, all told, as our annual salary, and 
another year only two hundred dollars, but either of those years 
would not compare with the present in “trials of our faith.” Mr. 
Lovejoy has been sick since July, and when we began to be en- 
couraged that the power of the disease was broken and he would 
speedily recover, our hopes were all frustrated, when day before 


135. The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 
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yesterday he lay stupid with the “dumb ague,” which is far harder 
to cure than the “shaking ague,” our little boy having had it five 
months, and no medicine favorably affected the disorder. 

Our Conference year closes the 15th of next March, and we have 
received this year, as yet, but one dollar and seventy cents from our 
people, in cash, and only five dollars in every other article, and 
have no prospect of receiving five dollars more for the year, our 
people are so poor—we have $100 Missionary appropriation—and, 
sir, there is to-day a greater scarcity of the necessaries of life in 
Sumner than I have before seen in any community during the al- 
most five years I have been in Kanzas. Provisions are all very 
plenty,—but people have no money to buy with. People in gen- 
eral here do not buy land, but rent houses of the “Sumner Co.,” 
rent being so low, and the farmers part with all they can at a low 
rate to raise a little money, which is so distressingly scarce. Mr. 
Lovejoy was sick [torn copy] weeks away from home—at one place 
a Methodist brother and his Methodist wife charged him [torn 
copy] per day during the whole of his sickness under their hos- 
pitable (?) roof, and the physician’s charges were very high. 

"Tis a dark day with us temporally, Br. Weber, but we do not 
despair. Light is beginning to dawn on us, as you will see by 
“Zion’s Herald,” and its excellent, noble spirited Editor has our 
united prayers that he may never want a “friend in need,” and find 
that want unsupplied. 

Two years ago the property held in our hands we regarded as a 
competence, with economy; but the same property is to-day un- 
saleable, or would not sell for one third of its value, and we have 
been paying 50 and are still paying 30 and 25 per cent interest. We 
hope the financial crisis has presented the worst feature it has to 
present in Kanzas. 

Many families in Sumner will suffer for food of the coarsest kind 
this winter, and one week’s sickness of a laboring father must bring 
great wretchedness on those dependent on his daily labor. 

Corn is 20 cts. per bushel, flour $7 and $8 per bbl., butter 30 cts. 
per pound, cheese 20 cts., fresh pork 51% cents, apples, green, $2 
per bbl., dried $4, beans 75 cts and $1 per bushel. May the hungry 
mouths be fully supplied. 

In great haste,—one who daily thinks of the dear, old Granite 
State. Juuia L. Lovesoy. 


” 


[Part Five, the Concluding Installment, Will Appear in the 
May, 1948, Issue] 


The Annual Meeting 


HE seventy-second annual meeting of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of 
the Society on October 21, 1947. 

In the absence of Gen. Milton R. McLexn, president, the annual 
meeting of the directors was called to order by Vice-President R. T. 
Aitchison at 10 a.m. First business was the reading of the annual 
report by the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1917 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting, the newly elected president, Gen. 
Milton R. McLean, reappointed Judge John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard to 
the executive committee. The members holding over were Robert C. Rankia, 
Charles M. Correll and General McLean. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The 1947 legislature granted several increases in the Society’s appropria- 
tions for the next biennium. 

The largest item was $38,000 for new steel stacks and a book elevator in 
the library. As explained in last year’s report, this additional shelf room is 
badly needed. Unfortunately, costs of steel and labor have advanced so much 
since the job was estimated last year that it is questionable whether the instal- 
lation can be made for the money. This won’t be known until bids are asked 
for on the specifications, which are now being prepared by the state architect. 

Salary increases of twenty per cent were requested. Owing to the pressure 
for emergency appropriations for buildings and other post-war programs, salary 
raises averaged only about ten per cent. It isn’t necessary to point out how 
this compares with the rise in living costs. 

Other special appropriations include the following: $2,000 for cleaning and 
repairing the Goss collection of birds in the museum; an increase of $1,000 a 
year for compiling the Annals; $4,000 for painting the museum and audi- 
torium; $1,800 for a tractor at Old Shawnee Mission; $1,000 for re-roofing the 
East building at the Mission; and an increase, for the biennium, of $4,000 in 
the printing and binding fund. 


Lisrary 


During the year 3,000 persons did research in the library, an increase oi 
nearly 400 over the preceding year. Of these, 1,223 worked on Kansas subjects. 
890 on genealogy and 888 on general subjects. Numerous inquiries were an- 
swered by letter and 105 packages on Kansas subjects were sent out from the 
loan file. In the Library of Congress catalogue, 72,571 cards were filed from 
October, 1946, to June, 1947. Beginning last June, the Library of Congress 
discontinued sending cards, since the catalogue is now issued in book form 
each month, with quarterly and yearly cumulations. From April 1, 1946, to 
January 1, 1947, 1,278 newspaper clippings were mounted. 

Many gifts of Kansas books and genealogies were received from individuals 
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Typed and printed genealogical records were presented by the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and the Daughters of Founders 
and Patriots of America. 

Microfilm copies of the Proceedings of the American Indian Mission As- 
sociation from 1843 to 1852, and copies of the Jndian Advocate, Louisville, Ky., 
from July, 1847, to January, 1855, were purchased. 


Picrure CoLLecTION 


During the year, 1,288 pictures were classified and catalogued and added to 
the picture collection. Among them are 800 kodak pictures of scenes along 
the routes of the Oregon and Santa Fe trails, taken in the 192C’s. 


ARCHIVES 


There are at present only twelve states which have central archives for old 
public records. One of these is Kansas, and the Historical Society is its ar- 
chives department. A new policy of state records disposal, requiring approval 
by a records board and authorization by the legislature before any record may 
be discarded, was put into operation for the first time this year. The 1947 
legislature gave seven departments and agencies permission to destroy certain 
records, contingent on refusal by this Society. We accordingly inspected these 
records and kept out those that will be of permanent value 

Archives accessions for the year are as follows: 


Bource Title Dates Quantity 
Governor’s Office........ Correspondence Files of 
Governor Schoeppel.......1943-’45 51,000 mss 


Kansas State College.... Business Office Correspond- 
ence; Contracts and 
Leases; Statements of Al- 
lotments of Experiment 
Station Project Funds....1905-'09 175 mss. 


Highway Commission... Record of Vehicle 
Registrations ... 1930, 1932-'46 36 pages 
Commission of Revenue 
and Taxation......... Ledger Record of Daily 
Retail (Cigarette) Stamp 
NE acetal uauae eos 1934-’37 1 vol 
Commission of Revenue 
and Taxation......... Application for Emergency 
WEED ick ek aeet eas wed 1935-39 458 case files 


The National Archives.. Consolidated Morning Re- 
ports and Clothing Books 
of Kansas Civil War Reg- 
NN ap vadescadweat 1861-65 55 vols. 


These total 51,669 manuscripts and 56 bound volumes. 
Although the records of this division now total approximately a million and 
a half separate manuscripts and 30,000 manuscript volumes, it is the only de- 
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partment for which no permanent shelving has ever been provided. As a re- 
sult, many of its records are not easily accessible. It is possible that many of 
these documents can eventually be microfilmed. However, until we can un- 
dertake a survey of the vast quantities of archives still stored in the state 
house which may have to be accepted by the Society, no plans for permanent 
equipment can be made. 


PrivaATE MANUSCRIPTS 


Fifty-five manuscript volumes and 6,086 individual manuscripts were re- 
ceived during the year. 

The South-Western Stage Company’s passenger register (1874-1879) was 
donated by Mrs. R. R. Hollis of Fergus Falls, Minn., through the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. This company, despite its name, operated in north- 
central Kansas. The stage line ran between Concordia and Waterville from 
1874 through 1878, and from Kirwin to Beloit beginning in 1879. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Roy F. Good, of Gashland, Mo., and Rep 
J. O. Gunnels, of Colby, the Society was permitted to microfilm two early-day 
account books of particular interest. The earlier volume is the day book of 
an unidentified Westport (Mo.) trading house from October, 1839, to October, 
1840. The names of Kansas City pioneers Allen McGee, John C. McCoy, 
William M. Chick and A. B. Van Bibber, among others, appear often in the 
entries. The other volume, a “Miami Post Day Book,” runs from December 
1847, through September, 1849. The accounts therein are chiefly with indi- 
vidual Indians, probably Pottawatomies. 

Twenty letters of Allen T. Ward, written between 1835 and 1861, were given 
by Mrs. Fred W. Honens of Sterling, Ill. Mr. Ward worked at Shawnee Meth- 
odist Mission in the 1840’s and 1850’s and supervised the construction of the 
Kansas Methodist Mission at Council Grove. 

Before William Allen White’s death, historian Dr. Walter Johnson micro- 
filmed selected correspondence and other papers of Mr. White. A positive 
copy of the microfilm is one of the valuable acquisitions of the year. Mr 
White’s papers are now in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Papers pertaining to Richard Realf, from Richard J. Hinton’s collection 
were given by Oswald Garrison Villard of New York City. Included are a 
number of letters by Realf. 

Western Kansas records of special interest were received from P. J. Jen- 
nings of McCracken. They include seven diary volumes (1871-1885) kept by 
Dr. Louis Watson who went to Ellis county as manager of the Western Kan- 
sas Agricultural Association; 12 books of his weather records; and five diaries 
(1888-1894) kept by H. G. Watson, nephew of Louis, who developed a large 
ranch in Ellis county. Mr. Jennings also gave a typed manuscript containing 
his boyhood recollections of Ellis county pioneers. 

A part of the papers of James Barnes Whitaker, Shawnee county pioneer. 
have been presented by his granddaughter, Mrs. Evelyn Whitney of Topeka. 
In the territorial period Mr. Whitaker was sheriff, and also a deputy U. § 
marshal; he served for a number of years as county surveyor and was later 
city engineer of Topeka. 

Among the papers given by Fenn Ward, of Highland, are two letters written 
by S. E. Hardy “on the plains” in 1850, describing events of his company’s 
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overland journey to California. The first letter mentions the Iowa Mission 
near present Highland. 

Other donors were: W. T. Bishop, Mrs. Gilbert L. Blatchley, L. G. Bodine, 
Mrs. Charles Bowers, Mrs. Samuel J. Brandenburg, Irving L. Brooks, Dr. Ed- 
ward Bumgardner, Mrs. W. H. Creitz, Mrs. Frank H. Cron, James W. Dappert 
Dickinson County Historical Society, Mrs. Fred Farnsworth, C. B. Fiester, 
First Congregational Church of Topeka, E. L. Forsyth, Good Government 
Club of Topeka, J. Jay Henderson, Mrs. Chloe Berry Howe, J. W. F. Hughes 
estate, C. C. Isely, Kansas Press Association, Cecil Kingery, Irving R. Love- 
joy, A. S. McCutcheon, Gen. Milton R. McLean, Mrs. L. F. Maneval, Karl 
A. Menninger, Mrs. Cecil W. Meredith, Joseph M. Piazzek, George A. Root, 
Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, Mrs. A. B. Seelye, Mrs. John F. Sennrich, Robert 
Stone, L. L. Strong, Jr., Boyd B. Stutler, Mrs. Nelle C. Terrill, Mrs. Caroline 
Travis. 


Microritm Division 


The microfilm division has now photographed more than half a million 
pages of Kansas newspapers. The film of the Topeka State Journal, 1879-1930, 
which was the first major project, ran to 23,657 linear feet, or 236 100-foot 
reels. Figured at seven pages to a foot, this means that the total number of 
pages of the Journal now on microfilm is approximately 165,599. The second 
job was the Topeka Daily Capital. It was microfilmed from its beginning in 
1879 through 1935, a total of 235,137 newspaper pages. This film of 57 years of 
the Capital is contained in 367 reels. We are now filming the Wichita Fagle 
So far, the Weekly Eagle, 1872-1919, and the Morning Eagle, 1884-1915, have 
been photographed. The Morning Eagle and the Evening Eagle, which began 
in 1927, are to be brought down to date. 

The Society is grateful for the excellent codperation of Kansas publishers 
It is necessary for them to send in all their back issues, to be collated with 
those of the Society, so that the best possible file can be assembled for filming 
For work done thus far, mention should be made of Oscar Stauffer and Ed 
Chapman of the Topeka State Journal; Sen Arthur Capper, Henry Blake and 
Milton Tabor of the Topeka Daily Capital; and Marcellus Murdock and Dick 
Long of the Wichita Eagle. 

Other documents and newspapers microfilmed during the year are: Early 
records of the Friends’ church in Kansas; records of the First Congregational 
church, Topeka, 1855-1927; the Oxford Register, in 11 reels, covering the years 
1912-1932, and two reels of miscellaneous Negro newspapers. These last were 
filmed as part of a national project sponsored by the committee on Negro 
studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

Among the newspapers which the Society expects to microfilm soon are the 
Leavenworth Times (excepting early issues previously photographed), the 
Burlingame Enterprise-Chronicle, and the Wichita Beacon. 

It is not always easy to determine what papers should be filmed first, but 
some of the factors which influence the selection are: The condition of the 
Society’s file of the newspaper; the extent to which it is used; the rate at 
which the paper is deteriorating; the need for it to fill gaps in the Society’s 
collection; and of course, consideration is given to the requests of publishers 
whose office files may require immediate preservation. 
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NEWSPAPER AND Census DrvIsIOons 


Thirty-one hundred patrons were served by the newspaper and census divi- 
sions during the year. Fifty-six hundred single issues of newspapers and 6,317 
bound volumes were consulted; 3,967 census volumes were searched and from 
them 2,324 certified copies of family records were issued. These census records 
are used in making claims for old-age assistance, social security, railroad re- 
tirement, pensions and insurance endowments, and for delayed birth certifi- 
cates and passports. 

The 1947 List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was issued in August. 
It showed 683 newspapers and periodicals being received regularly for filing 
These include 56 dailies, one triweekly, 12 semiweeklies, 385 weeklies, one three 
times monthly, 28 fortnightlies, 16 semimonthlies, three once every three weeks, 
112 monthlies, 13 bimonthlies, 27 quarterlies, 23 occasionals, four semiannuals 
and two annuals, coming from all the 105 Kansas counties. Of these 683 publi- 
cations, 247 are listed as independent, 127 republican and 21 as democratic in 
politics; 92 are school or college, 42 religious, 22 fraternal, eight labor, nine 
industrial, 15 trade and 100 miscellaneous. 

On January 1, 1947, the Society’s collections contained 51,629 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers, exclusive of more than 10,000 bound volumes of out-of- 
state newspapers dated from 1767 to 1947. 

During the year the Society purchased a positive microfilm of the New York 
Times, 1851-1870, in 69 reels. Five positive microfilm reels of The Cheroke: 
Advocate, Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation, O. T., 1881-1897, came as a gift from 
the Library of Congress. These are copies of the original files of the Advocat: 
in the collections of the Kansas State Historical Society which the Congres- 
sional Library borrowed for filming. A gift from the United Spanish War 
Veterans, Topeka, was three bound volumes of The National Tribune, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1940-1942. Among the donors of other miscellaneous newspapers 
were: C. A. Coe, Cottonwood Falls, George A. Root and Constance Van 
Natta, Topeka, and J. L. McCorison, Jr., Boston, Mass. 


ANNALS or KANsAs 


The Annals of Kansas has been completed through 1899, a total of nine 
years having been compiled during the past fiscal year. In addition, all state 
reports, proceedings of all organizations, and nearly all the newspapers for the 
year 1900 have been worked through. Proceedings for several organizations 
have been brought up to 1910. 

The principal sources for the Annals are the Topeka Daily Capital, the 
Wichita Eagle and the Kansas City (Mo.) Times. All references to events 
which took place in cities and towns other than Kansas City, Wichita and 
Topeka, are verified in the newspapers of those places. For example, a dis 
patch from Pittsburg is checked in the Pittsburg newspapers. 

Other publications are read for specialized information. An example is the 
Kansas Farmer, official organ for farm organizations and a source of agricul- 
tural news. During the Populist regime, the Topeka Advocate was the official 
state paper. State reports are read and streamlined. These include: agricul- 
ture, banks, charities, coal mines, health, insurance, labor, railroads, meteor- 
ology, population and education. 
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As life in Kansas becomes more complex, the newspapers have more pages, 
if not more news, and the annalist’s job becomes heavier. This probably means 
that our present average of seven or eight Annals years each fiscal year cannot 
be maintained. 

The compilation is being made by Miss Jennie Owen under the direction of 
the secretary, with the following advisory committee: Fred Brinkerhoff of 
Pittsburg, Cecil Howes of Topeka, Dr. J. C. Malin of Lawrence and Justice 
William A. Smith of Topeka. 


Museum 


The attendance for the year in the museum was 39,248, an increase of 6,355 
over the preceding year. The largest number on any one day was 1,565, when 
the Sante Fe railroad sponsored a special tour by parties from out of town 

There were 25 accessions. Among the most interesting was a pair of hand- 
carved wooden shoes, more than 18 inches long, which were used in an early- 
day Kansas brewery. The brewer wore them over his regular shoes while rak- 
ing hops. They belonged to Theodore Weichselbaum, who made beer at 
Ogden in the 1870’s. They were given by Mr. E. K. Frank, Tulsa, Okla 

Another accession that has attracted much attention is a Great Smith tour- 
ing car which was built in Topeka in 1908. It was given to the Society by 
Dr. Clement Smith, who, with his brother, owned and operated the company. 

Mr. L. R. Hershey, of Olathe, gave a Colt’s model pocket pistol of navy 
caliber, converted (1872) to 38 rim fire. An engraving on the cylinder depicts 
a stagecoach holdup. 

Mrs. Edward Keith of Kansas City, Mo., gave a silk hat which had be- 
longed to her grandfather, John James Ingalls, United States senator from 
1873 to 1891. For many years Ingalls was the most prominent politician, ora- 
tor and author in Kansas. 

Since the first of the year all the pictures in the museum and all the ex- 
hibits in 45 large cases in the main gallery have been cleaned and restored. 
As mentioned in the report on the legislature, appropriations were made for 
painting the museum and for cleaning and repairing the Goss collection of 
birds. If suitable bids can be secured, this work will be done before the end 
of the fiscal year. 


Sussecrs ror RESEARCH 


During the year the following have been subjects for extended research: 
Biography: John Brown and his New England supporters; James H. Lane; 
Edgar Watson Howe; Meriwether Lewis and William Clark; Ewing Herbert; 
the congressional career of Victor Murdock. General: Populist orators of 
Kansas; Kansas Court of Industrial Relations; a study of the Hollenberg, 
Kan., community; Baptist church history in Kansas; teaching of mathematics 
in Kansas; state tax administration; the rise and fall of political radicalism in 
Kansas; child labor in Kansas; agrarian discontent in the Middle West; folk- 
songs of Kansas; New England Emigrant Aid Society; the Grange; Farmer's 
Union; dust bow]; first Manhattan newspaper. 


6—1691 
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ACCESSIONS 
October 1, 1946, to September 30, 1947 


Library: 

Re eee Ae ee a a nN Nee 945 

RE Re rere gree a eC an cous 2,168 

nes WN os ssc necaneepancessc ccodeeseseces 329 
Archives: 

Separate manuscripts...................008- re ere 51,669 

I, PO ee ec as wa anic Cahn aeasneeakans in 56 

ree a Roa cian negra e Sasa Sa None 
Private manuscripts: 

Separate manuscripts............ccccecsccccscces SEN Ae Petes 6,086 

Ne eked ine Naan Ae MASERU PARA RE WESASSRRAWOR SEDI 55 
es NN SIN MT I a ices cccwscanscewsecvesdseaees 170 
Newspapers (bound volumes).................... Paveuearewses's 700 
EE Cette nda en iris haa eakipk ahi ain Waal ewes parewee 1,288 
a eh a aa a a ne a ciate ly kw lars eco 25 

ToraL Accessions, SEPTEMBER 30, 1947 

Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines........ ms 430,874 
Separate manuscripts (archives).................. eee 
Manuscript volumes (archives).................... ee mao 28,876 
Ee ee ee ree 583 
en GU, MNOS GE GIIRIIR goo aioac ciccinciccenccccnsesoosene 13,153 
RD ETRE accra gs Meee oe Pt res ne ae 23,313 
SN SN oo anc 5 ane nee tana bales oe epee ; 33,291 


THE QUARTERLY 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly is now in its sixteenth year. One of the 
most interesting features the magazine has published was concluded in the 
May number this year. This was the diary of Hiram H. Young, which ap- 
peared in five installments during 1946 and 1947. Parts of the diary were re- 
printed as they came out by several Kansas newspapers. Another of the year’s 
contributions, one that has been of special value to libraries and schools, was 
the 20-page bibliography of the writings of William Allen White. It appeared 
in the February number and was compiled by Dr. Walter Johnson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Miss Alberta Pantle, a member of our staff. Also of 
service to students of history and genealogy is the annual list of books pur- 
chased by the Society, compiled by the librarian, Miss Helen McFarland 


Otp SHAWNEE MIssIoNn 


It has been 20 years since the state acquired the Mission property. It was 
then virtually in the country, with only a few scattered houses in the neigh- 
borhood. Now it is surrounded by homes on all but the north side, where 
there is a golf course, and that will soom be subdivided. As a result, local at- 
tendance at the Mission has increased each year, even during the war. During 
the past year visitors included an unusually large number of school groups. 

Next week, on October 27, the Kansas society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, will make their annual pilgrimage to the Mission. A number of 
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the relics on display in their rooms have recently been placed in a special glass 
case which was a gift of Miss Harriet E. Stanley of Wichita. 

A collection of articles from the Miss Anna E. Henderson estate, recently 
presented by Mrs. Tom Davis of Shawnee, is now on display in the museum 
which is sponsored by the Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society. Among 
them are a trundle bed and a number of early-day school books 

These rooms and those sponsored by the Colonial Dames, the Daughters of 
1812 and the Daughters of American Colonists are in the East building. The 
Society is indebted to these organizations for their codperation. 


First CaPitou 
The number of visitors at the First Capitol building on the Fort Riley res- 
ervation is still below what it was before the war. Several minor repairs were 
made on the building and grounds during the year. 


THE SraFF oF THE Society 

The various accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s 
splendid staff of employees. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
them. Special mention, perhaps, should be made of the heads of departments: 
Helen M. McFarland, librarian; Edith Smelser, custodian of the museum; 
Mrs. Lela Barnes, treasurer; Nyle H. Miller, microfilm director and managing 
editor of the Quarterly; and Edgar Langsdorf, archivist and manager of the 
building. Attention should also be called to the work of Harry A. Hardy and 
his wife Kate, custodians of the Old Shawnee Mission, and to that of John 


Scott, custodian of the First Capiiol. Respectfully submitted 


Kirke Mecuem, Secretary 

At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, Frank 
A. Hobble moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by T 
M. Lillard and the report was accepted. 

Vice-President Aitchison then called for the report of the treas- 
urer, Mrs. Lela Barnes: 

TREASURER’S REPORT 
Based on the audit of the state accountant for the period 
August 18, 1946, to August 31, 1947 


MEMBERSHIP Fee Funp 
Balance, August 18, 1946: 





as si wage wares . $3,107.94 
U. §. savings bonds, Series G i . 8,700.00 
—————— $11,807 .94 
Receipts: 
OOD is. c seviedcsccecccccosccscesce ecas 978.00 
Reimbursement for postage..................0...000 654.60 
I 2s cua wadecens nesvacaydacvun veewed 242.50 
Books ....... ae RS ee ee — - 3.00 





1,878.10 


$13,686 .04 
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ESSE REI ER RT EE ER OE NE 
Balance, August 31, 1947: 
Cash 
edad nheh bas eeadenens vena ei 
rte SE I, TE Gonna ccc cncccnssnsees 


JONATHAN PECKER BEQUEST 


Balance, August 18, 1946: 


EE hs iced a aE CANE RRA eee eae haee ae 

ee I ss oo canna been eadan bende 
Receipts: 

EE eT Se ee eee eee Ee Peer 

es CS CE. 5 che tancecenonsedeseueaces 
NESS SEE ELE TEL SET TEE ’ 
Balance, August 31, 1947: 

ae eR ee aa are ala aaa Non dine h as 

ee I cnc nncsuuneese awe eseeseveeos 


JoHN Boorn Bequest 


Balance, August 18, 1946: 


ee I Sonu ce athe at anced oat seeas 


Receipts: 


a ccna etnenewe ed ian nee wis 
cot o oh, teen eee e ieee kie waaay e ewe 


I oe ee ek ein PRA Oe 
Balance, August 31, 1947: 


1,283.57 

3,700.47 

2.00 

8,700.00 
12,402.47 
$13,686.04 

144.35 

950.00 
1,094.35 

27 

1.22 
28.49 


1,122.84 


2.50 
170.34 
950.00 
1,120.34 
$1,122.84 
$53.36 
500.00 
$553.36 
62 
14.40 
15.02 
568.38 
25.00 
43.38 
500.00 
543.38 
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Tuomas H. Bowtus Donation 
This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund 
EvizaBetH Reaper Bequest 
Balance, August 18, 1946: 





Cash in membership fee fund...................... $181.19 
U.S. savings bonds (shown in total bonds, membershi; 
EN) tus dU uacy weaned sscemdeacnawenen ens 5,200.00 
—— $5,381.19 
Receipts: 
Ee ee re ee ee ee er ere , 130.00 


5,511.19 


Balance, August 31, 1947: 


EERIE gn ag? ph ep eee oc re 311.19 
U.S. savings bonds, Series G.................. 5,200.00 


$5,511.19 
StaTE APPROPRIATIONS 
This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the 
maintenance of the Society. These disbursements are not made by the treas- 
urer of the Society, but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 30 
1947, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $64,010: 
Memorial building, $8,798; Old Shawnee Mission, $3,801; First Capitol of 
Kansas, $1,134. 
On motion by Frank A. Hobble, seconded by T. M. Lillard, the 
report was accepted. 
The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 
accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John S. Dawson: 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
October 17, 1947 

To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 


The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the ac- 
ccunts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the funds 
of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the Old Shaw- 
nee Mission from August 18, 1946, to August 31, 1947, and that they are hereby 
approved. 


JoHN S. Dawson, Chairman 
On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Frank A. Hobble, the 
report was accepted. 
The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by John 8. Dawson: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


October 17, 1947 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers of 
the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: R. T. Aitchison, Wichita, president; R. F. Brock, 
Goodland, first vice-president; Frank Haucke, Council Grove, second vice- 
president. Respectfully submitted, 

Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 

The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board. 
There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2:00 p. m. The members were called to order by Vice- 
President Aitchison. 

In the absence of President McLean, his address was read by 
Comdr. Standish Hall. The address follows: 


Address of the President 
SELECTIVE SERVICE IN KANSAS—WORLD WAR II 
Mirton R. McLean 


HE Kansas chapter on Selective Service was written at a time 

of grave national emergency. It was begun when the world 
was aflame with hatred, and when total war was raging in many 
quarters of the earth. It was carried through during years when 
our Own nation was under the dark shadow of global conflict; and 
it was finished in formality at a time when the entire world was en- 
gulfed in the problems of post-war adjustment, with predictions of 
a third world war being made even as the Selective Service mecha- 
nism of the nation was being dismantled. 

Through the entire chapter runs the vivid thread of another story, 
the account of the fortitude, courage, patriotism and loyalty dis- 
played by the people of Kansas as they answered the call to arms. 
The fathers, mothers, sons and daughters of the Sunflower state did 
their parts with the strength of character, the inspired leadership 
and the devotion to duty that has characterized the people of this 
state since the earliest days of its inception. 

As state director of Selective Service for Kansas, it was my privi- 
lege to serve in that office under three governors: Gov. Payne Rat- 
ner, Gov. Andrew Schoeppel and Gov. Frank Carlson. Governor 
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Carlson’s administration was charged under the Selective Service 
act until March 31, of this year, when the law officially expired. 

Due to the fine spirit of codperation always in evidence on the 
part of Kansas people, under the direction of the state administra- 
tions, Selective Service in Kansas functioned smoothly, with a mini- 
mum of confusion, and the state punctually fulfilled its quotas of 
men at the time they were needed to swell this nation’s armed forces 
for their victorious conquest over the evil forces which menaced us 
at that time. 

Selective Service, in its broad sense, took in the whole of Kansas 
people. Its operation was conducted by folks at home, serving on 
local boards, and as medical examiners in every county of the state. 
These operations, of course, were supervised by the state office, 
which, in turn, was subject to regulation and orders by the National 
Selective Service headquarters. 

So broad and sweeping in their scope were the powers of Selective 
Service that the life of virtually every citizen of Kansas was affected 
one way or another. 

The Selective Service act became law, September 16, 1940, and 
the first registration was held on October 16, 1940. Although other 
registrations followed in due course of time, the first registration of 
Kansas manpower was one which never will be forgotten by the peo- 
ple of our state. For it was then, after years of peace-time living in 
this nation, that the war clouds which then covered Europe seemed 
indeed to have been borne by the winds of hate to our shores. 

There was not a village or hamlet in the state that did not feel the 
impact of that first registration. Men and boys flocked to the town 
halls, the fire stations, the village stores—all the places where the 
proper officials were on hand to record their names, their ages, and 
other data of identification for use by Uncle Sam. 

This information was not long in the files until the fateful day of 
December 7, 1941, arrived. With the Japanese attack on Pear! 
Harbor and the subsequent declarations of war, the United States 
went into action. Selective Service, although only a little over one 
year old, went into high gear and complete functioning in every 
state in the union. In rapid-fire order the general conscription of 
manpower from 18 to 65 years was ordered. 

The first problem faced by Selective Service in Kansas was to 
convince the people of the state that total war, as it was being prac- 
ticed by the Axis aggressors, made total mobilization of manpower 
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and resources vitally necessary. There could be no half-way mark; 
no compromise in our war effort. 

Kansas people soon saw clearly that volunteer methods, while 
achieving much in patriotism and in the calibre of men who offered 
their services, could not even begin to meet the tremendous demands 
of the war crisis, or maintain the equity and fair treatment required 
when every citizen is mobilized into the war effort. 

With this quick understanding of the problem by the people of 
Kansas, by the mothers, the fathers, the sons and daughters alike, 
volunteering soon was eliminated and Selective Service operations 
were given their high efficiency by the wholehearted and understand- 
ing codperation of the “folks at home.” 

There were other factors, too, which contributed to the smooth 
functioning of Selective Service in Kansas. Policies established by 
the governor (at that time the chief executive was Payne Ratner), 
careful planning by the Adjutant General’s department, and the 
great amount of clerical and administrative work which was done 
by all those involved, all had their part in developing an efficient 
system. 

In order to fully understand the Kansas situation, a “look behind 
the scenes” might not be amiss. Kansas had kept abreast of na- 
tional developments since 1926, when the joint Army-Navy com- 
mittee began its planning for Selective Service. Kansas, in its own 
military set-up, kept the national plan modified to home conditions, 
ready for instant action whenever an emergency might arise. 

From 1936, however, Kansas devoted more and more official at- 
tention to national Selective Service developments. In 1939, Kansas 
submitted its own version of a Selective Service program to national 
officials, which was approved without a change. The national plan 
submitted to congress, which was enacted in 1940, had surprisingly 
few differences from what Kansas submitted. 

It followed then, that when preparations for national defense be- 
came an issue of first importance in 1940, Kansas was ready. An- 
ticipating the passage of a National Selective Service act by con- 
gress, Governor Ratner and officials of the Adjutant General's 
office were in virtually constant consultation and conference, in or- 
der to be doubly sure there would be no hitch in the Kansas plans. 

It was Governor Ratner’s decision that after the appointment of 
a state director of Selective Service, no other appointments would 
be made directly from the chief executive’s office. Instead, through 
the director’s office, calls would be made upon local officials and pro- 
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fessional groups to name the best citizens available to administer 
the system. Such a plan, the governor knew, would insure against 
any possible accusations of favoritism, or politics. It would give 
the folks at home the choice of Selective Service officials, instead of 
relying upon their selection by other sources. This proved to be a 
wise move, as Officials chosen in their own communities were, of 
course, far more familiar with local conditions than persons who 
might have been selected from outside. 

When Gov. Andrew Schoeppel took office in January, 1943, he 
followed the same policies in his determination to keep Selective 
Service free from any kind of outside interference. He gave great 
encouragement to the existing organization to continue its operation 
on a fair, impartial and patriotic basis. 

The wisdom of his course was amply demonstrated. Kansas was 
eminently successful in keeping her Selective Service operations 
from the evils of centralized control, and maintained the system to 
the end through the support and control of the people themselves. 

The Selective Service act called for volunteer services on the part 
of the people to administer the program. With the exception of 
necessary technical and clerical work, the huge task was completed 
entirely on a non-pay basis through the patriotic efforts of those 
who unselfishly sacrificed their own personal interests in favor of 
the interests of their state and nation. 

Politics, wealth, religion and other discordant factors were not 
permitted to enter the Kansas picture of Selective Service opera- 
tions. Through the six registrations necessary before the end of 
the war, these influences were not felt in any section or segment of 
the Kansas organization. Instead, loyalty and unselfish service 
were predominant. 

The second registration was conducted July 1, 1941, to secure the 
services of all those who had attained majority since the first reg- 
istration the previous October. 

Kansas, along with the other states, held four more registrations, 
as follows: 

Third registration, February 16, 1942, for 20-year olds and those 
36 to 45. 

Fourth registration, April 27, 1942, for those 45 to 64. 

Fifth registration, June 30, 1942, for those 18 to 20. 

Sixth registration, December 11-31, 1942, for those who had at- 
tained their 18th birthday since the previous registration, and pro- 
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viding that all those who became 18 thereafter should register on 
their 18th birthday. 

Little or no difficulty was experienced in Kansas during any of the 
registrations. The entire job was handled most satisfactorily and 
the attitude of the boys themselves was most exemplary. 

As for the important task of classification and deferment, this was 
left to the determination of local boards on the basis of evidence 
submitted by the registrant, through his questionnaire and other 
means. The decisions of the local board could be appealed to an 
appeal board, which reviewed the evidence, with the authority to 
affirm or reverse the local board. The appeal board’s decision was 
final, except in certain cases, when an appeal could be made to the 
President. 

Like other states of the nation, Kansas did not have an easy time 
of it in producing the quotas demanded by the military when the 
war reached its more advanced stages. 

During the latter calls made upon the state, Kansas more than 
once “scraped the bottom of the manpower barrel.” War industries, 
which made a heavy drain upon the state’s manpower, seriously de- 
pleted the rolls of eligible men during the period of great industrial 
expansion, but the calls were met in spite of this handicap. 

Manpower for war industries and factories, especially airplane 
factories, was at least fairly adequate at all times. 

An interesting paradox developed in the state in connection with 
the labor situation. Selective Service, which frequently had been 
blamed for the lack of farm workers, actually became the medium 
by which farm labor was kept on a firm basis. Measures were taken 
in the state to make farm work and agricultural work under certain 
standards and requirements the basis for occupational deferment. 

As long as a man remained in that status he was deferred, but if 
he left the farm, he was subject to immediate re-classification. 
Thus, Selective Service proved itself a stabilizer for farm labor. 

The liberal and generous policy of Kansas Selective Service to 
maintain and continue adequate farming operations also is shown 
by a comparison of Kansas farm deferments with those of neigh- 
boring states. Such a comparison would show a far greater percent- 
age than in those states about us. 

Industrial deferment also became increasingly difficult in the criti- 
cal years of the war, with Kansas making an all-out production rec- 
ord in airplanes, powder and ordnance plants, air field construction, 
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milling, oil production, mining operations and other allied industrial 
activities, all vitally necessary to the war effort. 

To help bring about a solution to this perplexing situation, Selec- 
tive Service developed critical occupation lists to aid local boards in 
their determinations of whom to defer and whom not to defer. Thus, 
the local boards of the state were provided with a measuring stick. 
A list of occupations considered unessential in the war effort also 
was sent out, listing jobs which were termed non-deferable. 

Another definite help in this situation was the establishment of 
replacement schedules, designed to provide for a systematic with- 
drawal of men from industry for military service, and their replace- 
ment by new workers with time enough to train them. 

In recounting these phases of Selective Service in Kansas, it would 
be a serious omission not to say a few words about the splendid at- 
titude of Kansas fathers during those dark days when the reservoir 
of man power was running dry, and a new source of supply had to 
be tapped. 

That new source then was the thousands of fathers over the state, 
most of whom previously had been classified III-A, deferred on 
grounds of dependency. 

When Selective Service voiced the facts of the manpower situa- 
tion, and the necessity of seeking the help of those who had families, 
a great hue and cry arose in congress, and among some politicians, 
that the need was not serious enough to warrant calling them. 

However, the vast majority of Kansas fathers already had made 
their own analysis of the situation, and their almost universal ex- 
pression was, “I’m ready to go any time my country needs me.” 
Another very common statement was, “I’ve got more to fight for 
than a single man.” 

The years of World War II were not easy for Kansas, but they 
were years which proved again the staunch character of our people, 
and their quick and sustained devotion to duty. 

The staff of Selective Service in Kansas, from the director on 
down the list, knows that it was the efficient, resourceful codpera- 
tion of their fellow citizens which enabled the program to be ad- 
ministered so well in our state. 

Now that Selective Service officially has ceased its operations, and 
the records involved in that tremendous task have been filed away 
for safekeeping, and for future reference if need be, the conscious 
satisfaction of a job well done may be voiced in favor of all Kansas 
citizens, who, under the wise guidance of loyal, practical adminis- 
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trations, moved to the front when duty and emergency demanded, 
and who discharged their obligations as citizens of a great and free 
nation in a manner which may well prove inspirational to future 
generations. 


Following the reading of the president’s address, Charles M. Har- 
ger of Abilene, president of the Eisenhower Memorial Foundation, 
talked on the foundation. His talk follows: 


Fifty years ago—a little more than that—-the Eisenhower family moved to 
Abilene. They lived in a modest two-story building in what was then a re- 
mote part of the city and is not now inside the close business and residence 
section. It was on the wrong side of the tracks. But they had a little ground 
there and they raised six sons [the seventh died in infancy]—fine, cheerful, 
wide awake, full of life, full of honors in the school—and one of them was 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

Dwight I knew better than I did the others. He was a member of the 
same high school graduating class as my daughter, he was over at the house 
dozens of times, he was just a nice boy. He was clean. He was decent. He 
worked hard. He helped earn all the money he could to aid the family, as 
all the others did. When he went to West Point it was without any pull or 
any political advantage, just the friendship of the businessmen of Abilene 
who liked him. The other boys went to college and worked their way through 
By the way, that was a remarkable family. Its boys all worked their way 
through college; all occupied prominent places in business and professional 
life, and one of them, as you know, is president of the Kansas State College 

Dwight went to West Point, and we kept track of him. He came home fre- 
quently and we knew him for years and years and years. We kept watching 
his upward progress and one day we learned that he was a member of the 
War Staff in Washington. Then the President of the United States and the 
King and Premier of Great Britain made him head of the Allied forces in 
Europe, the greatest army that was ever gathered, fighting against the most 
brutal, the most dastardly group of gangsters that ever lived on earth. And 
he won the war. His army won the war. He got the honor for it. They 
acknowledged it. His diplomacy, his ability to gather together the groups 
from the different countries, molded them into a unified force and we all know 
what wonderful victories he won. 

Then he came home. He stopped in London. One hundred thousand per- 
sons crowded the street in front of the Guildhall. He stood on the balcony 
with King George on one side, Winston Churchill on the other—Princess Eliza- 
beth in the background somewhere, I suppose—and made an address. It was 
a marvelous address—beautiful diction, beautiful language, beautiful senti- 
ment. It was a speech that won the heart of every person who heard it or 
read it. One of the big London papers printed that speech eight columns 
wide. In comparatively large type it covered the whole front page, and in 
the center of the page was put a box. In that box was printed the Gettysburg 
address. It said in the legend at the top of the page, the headlines, that the 
address of General Eisenhower was just as beautiful and just as glorious in 
its sentiment as anything that Abraham Lincoln ever wrote. 

That shows how much they thought of him. He came to New York, and 
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thousands and hundreds of thousands cheered him down Broadway. He came 
to Washington. He came to Kansas City and it was the same thing over 
again. He came to Abilene and forty thousand people poured into that little 
town of six thousand population. I never saw acres of people before until 
they gathered around the speaking stand out in the park. It was a glorious 
reception, his home reception. 

Then we decided that something ought to be done about it. Here was a 
man who was unquestionably the greatest general that America ever knew. 
He had commanded the greatest army, had had the most remarkable support 
from every country and from all the generals. And he was a Kansas man, 
Kansas ought to do something about it. He was an Abilene man, Abilene 
ought to do something about it. We organized what is technically and of- 
ficially known as “The National Foundation to Honor General Eisenhower 
and the United States Armed Forces.” He wouldn’t have it any other way. 
He wouldn’t have it called the “Eisenhower Foundation,” although in general 
parlance it has come to be called the Eisenhower foundation. 

We set out to raise a million dollars. The foundation has been organized 
for about two years. It has trustees and vice presidents from Abilene, Topeka, 
Kansas City, Chicago and New York but most of them are from Abilene in 
order to hold meetings. We have tried to raise enough money so that we can 
build a shrine—a memorial. There ought to be a better name for it, but that’s 
what it means—a structure that would house the trophies that he has prom- 
ised us, for he has rooms full of them. He says there are so many of them he 
doesn’t know what to do with them when he takes them up to Columbia 
University, and he has promised to deposit them with the foundation when 
we get the building ready to receive them. We have raised about $50,000. 
Dickinson county voluntarily, no solicitation, raised about $22,000 of that. 
The rest has come from donations from people of the Middle West. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Legion and their auxiliaries have assisted, 
and we are constantly raising more money. A week ago today they had a col- 
lection in many of the schools of Kansas, in which several hundred dollars 
were raised, and next month there is to be a tag day. All of that, of course, is 
only incidental. Some day we have to get in touch with wealthy people, or 
wealthy foundations in the East, and get larger sums—fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars of money at a time. They are generous, as this is a most worthy cause. 
That’s what we are trying to do. We have not struck the right persons yet, 
but I think we will, and if anyone here would like to give a thousand dollars, 
we would be pleased to send it to the foundation. 

General Eisenhower is coming to Abilene. He will bring with him in his 
plane a token portion of these trophies he has received. I don’t know how 
many, it may only be a satchel full, and it may be a ton of them, I don’t know 
how much a plane will carry, but he will bring them and turn them over to us 
as an indication of what he will do later when we are prepared to receive them 
Some of these trophies are really valuable. Premier Stalin gave him the most 
valuable trophy or badge, banner, or something or other, making him a mem- 
ber of a Russian order. Jewelers have estimated, so it is reported, that the 
diamonds, sapphires and rubies adorning it are worth twenty-two thousand 
dollars. The Russians seem to have plenty of money for decorations and 
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things of that sort. The Danish government this week gave him a jeweled 
sword, set with jewels and diamonds. He has oceans of things, filling two or 
three rooms, all to be deposited with the foundation. 

In the meanwhile there was the property of the Eisenhower family, con- 
sisting of a house, their home in which they had lived, and adjoining it a block 
of ground of rather large size, with no buildings on it. Last June, Milton 
acted for the five surviving sons,—one brother passed away in 1942—and they 
deeded that property to the foundation. We had a celebration at Abilene 
Governor Carlson made a speech and Milton presented that deed to me as 
president of the foundation, and since then we have done a great deal to repair 
the house—it needed a new roof and paint—without destroying in anyway the 
symbolism of the house as the home of the Eisenhowers. All the old things 
are there just as they were when Mrs. Eisenhower passed away—the dining 
room, the living room, the little parlor, the old piano, the books, the kitchen 
The bedrooms have the same beds. The beds have the same bedding they had 
or them, and I noticed that on one of the bed posts was hanging the white cap 
that Mrs. Eisenhower used to wear. There are many souvenirs of the boys, 
that is, of their boyhood life when they were in Abilene. All is there, just as 
naturally as we could make it, for the entertainment of the public. Then we 
threw open the house and had a couple of girls to act as guides. It was the 
latter part of June by the time it was finished. More than 12,000 persons have 
gone through in the last 120 days. That is nearly 100 a day. They have come 
from every state in the union, from eleven foreign countries—tourists that go 
through—and they all come there to see the home that was the boyhood home 
of General Eisenhower. 

That shows how wide a following, how wide is the admiration for him. | 
believe if we ever get that foundation completed, if we ever get that structure 
built, it will bring thousands and thousands of people to Kansas just to ser 
that memorial to General Eisenhower. He has been very modest about it 
He does not want us to pressure anybody to give, and we are to do it as volun- 
tarily as we possibly can. But we want to put it through. We want to com- 
plete it in the next two or three years, and along with it to do something for 
the rising youth. His ambition in life—his idea that he always talks about to 
me—is the youth of the nation, how it needs to be taught the things on which 
our forefathers built this nation; that we are not teaching them enough 
American citizenship. We hope, if we have enough money in the foundation 
after building a suitable structure, to use some of it to foster that education in 
some of the colleges and help to uplift this younger generation, which he feels 
is not living up entirely to its possibilities. That is his idea and it is the idea of 
the foundation—but first we have to have the building and the funds with 
which to work. 

That’s the story. We have appreciated the work of the Legion and the 
V.F.W. and their auxiliaries in raising money and helping the cause all over 
Kansas. Many of the counties from out west, where they are loaded down 
with money—wheat money—have been very liberal in their contributions 
Many of the cities have been liberal, and we are hoping that we can suceed in 
raising enough funds to complete that job. 

Now, all of this, of course, has been very interesting to the press. Five 
books have been written—lives of General Eisenhower. All of those authors 
have come to Abilene and have spent two or three weeks digging out mate- 
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rial—stories and incidents of his boyhood. A number of these incidents never 


happened, but they make good reading-matter. And there were magazine 
people—all sorts of magazine people—from The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s and publications like that. All those magazine people came out and we 
entertained them. We were glad to meet them, for they are such interesting 
people. Then the newspapers, the Chicago newspapers, the St. Louis news- 
papers, New York, San Francisco, and of course, all the local papers like Wich- 
ita, Topeka and Kansas City. They have come out and written feature stories 
for their Sunday issues. They all built up the reputation, notoriety and fame 
of General Eisenhower. 

And so, reading all those articles and hearing those newspaper and magazine 
people talk, Abilene has evolved a dream. It may not come to realization, 
but it may, and that dream is that in addition to being the boyhood home of 
a great general, it may also be the boyhood home of a President of the United 
States. 


At the close of Mr. Harger’s talk, the secretary, Kirke Mechem, 
read four letters which had been written by General Eisenhower to 
Sen. J. L. Bristow in 1910 and 1911 relating to an appointment to 
Annapolis or to West Point. The letters are in the Bristow papers 
in the manuscript collections of the Society. 

Following the reading of the Eisenhower letters, the report of the 
committee on nominations was called for: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 


October 17, 1947. 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 
mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending in 
October, 1950: 

Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 


Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 








Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. 
Dawson, John §., Hill City. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 


Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 


Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 


Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Redmond, John, Burlington. 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Smith, William E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 


Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth 


Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton 
Wilson, John H., Salina 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun S. Dawson, Chairman 
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Upon motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Charles M. Cor- 
rell, the report of the committee was accepted unanimously and the 
members of the board were declared elected for the term ending in 
October, 1950. 

Reports of county and local societies were called for and were 
given as follows: Mr. Walter E. McKeen for the Riley County His- 
torical Society; Mrs. K. S. Browne for the Shawnee Mission Indian 
Historical Society; Mrs. Mabel Landon Plumer for the Kennebec 
Association, Russell county, and Mrs. E. M. Owen for the Douglas 
County Historical Society. Mrs. Owen presented Vol. II of “Ceme- 
tery Histories and Tombstone Inscriptions, 1854-1940; Twenty-One 
Rural Cemeteries, Douglas County, Kansas,” compiled under the 
direction of the late William L. Hastie. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Kirke Mechem, secretary, presided at the afternoon meeting of 
the board of directors. He asked for a rereading of the report of the 
nominating committee. The report was read by John S. Dawson, 
chairman, who moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by 
Charles M. Correll and the following were unanimously elected: 

For a one-year term: R. T. Aitchison, Wichita, president; R. F. 
Brock, Goodland, first vice-president; Frank Haucke, Council 
Grove, second vice-president. 

Comdr. Standish Hall moved that Gen. Milton R. McLean be 
apprised of the Society’s best. wishes and hope for his early recovery. 
John 8. Dawson offered an amendment, suggesting a telegram in 
place of a written message. R. T. Aitchison seconded and the res- 
olution was adopted and the secretary instructed to send a tele 


gram. 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1947 


Dmectors ror YeaR Enpinc Ocroser, 1948 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., 
Kansas City. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. 
Long, Richard M., Wichita. 


McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, John R., Topeka. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Walker, B. P., Topeka. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 


Drrecrors For YEAR ENpING Ocroser, 1949 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council 
Grove. 

Brock, R. F., Goodland. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. 

Frizell, E. E., Larned. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. 

Hall, Standish, Wichita. 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. 


Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 

Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Owen, Dr. Arthur K., Topeka. 
Owen, Mrs. Lena V. M., Lawrence. 
Patrick, Mrs. Mae C.., Satanta. 
Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 
Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Reigle, Wilford, Emporia. 

Rupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 
Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 
Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Smelser, Maud, Lawrence. 

Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 
Van De Mark, M. V. B., Concordia. 
Wark, George H., Caney. 

Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 
Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Drrecrors For YEAR Enpina Ocroser, 1950 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. 
Beck, Will T., Holton. 

Capper, Arthur, Topeka. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. 
Dawson, John S., Hill City. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. 
Hobble, Frank A., Dodge City. 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. 
Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. 
McLean, Milton R., Topeka. 
Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
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Moore, Russell, Wichita. 

Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Raynesford, H. C., Ellis. 
Redmond, John, Burlington. 
Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Russell, W. J., Topeka. 

Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka. 
Smith, William E., Wamego. 
Solander, Mrs. T. T., Osawatomie. 
Somers, John G., Newton. 
Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 
Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 


Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 


Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
Wilson, John H., Salina. 





Bypaths of Kansas History 
A Census oF LAWRENCE BACHELORS 
From the Kensas Daily Tribune, Lawrence, February 26, 1868 

We have endeavored heretofore to keep the public thoroughly posted in 
regard to the advantages, resources, capabilities, prospects, &c., of Lawrence, 
giving statistics and facts in support of all statements. In prospecting the 
city of late in search of various matters, we happened to strike a new “lead,” 
though whether it can properly be classed under the head of either advantages 
resources, or capabilities, is rather difficult to determine. This “lead” is the 
bachelors, or single men of the city, taken as a class, and considered numeri- 
cally. 

It is to be presumed every town has more or less of that class of unfortu- 
nates, who have not carried out the original plan, as intended for man and 
woman, but it seems that Lawrence can claim as great a number as any other 
town of its size, and a great many more than even those best acquainted with 
the city would suppose. The matter was first brought to our attention, a few 
days since, by a dispute between a couple of individuals in regard to the com- 
parative advantages of married and single life, and the influence each exerted 
on the community. The married man claimed that the presence of a large 
number of single men in a town would operate to its disadvantage, and stated 
the reason why Lawrence was such an eminently moral, proper, nice, well- 
behaved town, was because nearly all the citizens were subjected to the hv- 
manizing influences, and watchful care of some divinity in crinoline, or in 
other words we had but few bachelors among us. 

Of course the opposition denied it stoutly, and claimed there were not less 
than two hundred or more of those fractions called bachelors in the city, and 
proper inquiry would prove the statement correct. It is our business to in- 
quire into things, and we were delegated to find out the truth of the matter. 

An hour was all that was required, which was spent in propounding queries 
to boarding house keepers, as it is well known a bachelor gravitates as natu- 
rally to a boarding house, as a young lady to a milliner shop. They are of 
gregarious habits, and love company, and hash is their hobby. 

We will commence with the hotels first, as they extend their sheltering care 
over a goodly number, premising that, as it is leap year, all particulars, out- 
side of enumeration, is for the benefit of the ladies. 

In the Eldridge House we find eleven, all nice, proper fellows, well-dressed, 
well-behaved, and very susceptible to female influences. 

The Durfee House furnishes thirty-five, following all manner of occupa- 
tions, and generally doing well. It is reported that a few tough old birds ar 
to be found among them, who don’t take kindly to the women at all. The rest 
show a different disposition. 

At the Union House are thirty-four, who have the reputation of being very 
industrious, and devote but little time or attention to the ladies. 

The Lawrence House follows with twenty, all ranging from twenty-five to 
thirty-five years, generally lawyers (sharp ones, too), clerks, agents, &c. They 
are a leisurely set of fellows, and up to snuff. 
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At Fluke’s restaurant, twenty-five gobble their soup in a hurry, and dash 
eff to store, counting room and shop, and closely scan all the ladies they 
meet—very susceptible. 

At Mosser’s boarding house there are twenty very moral, nice young men 
all with good appetites, and fond of home comforts. 

At the Germania House are thirteen sober fellows, addicted to smoking, but 
with no other vices to speak of. 

Mrs. Dix has ten, all industrious and making money. 

Mrs. Donnelly has elever gallant blades, who fairly worship the ladies, and 
will marry at the first offer. 

At Mrs. Brown’s are six—five of them printers, and consequently on the 
psalm-singing, tea-drinking order, and not fond of women at all. 

In nine other boarding houses are to be found from five to fifteen, running 
up to the number of ninety-one in all, and following all kinds of business 

From this list it will be seen that three hundred and five are to be found 
in herds at hotels and regular boarding houses, while as mear as we can esti- 
mate not less than two hundred more find homes in private houses, making 
over five hundred in all. 

If another town of the size can show a greater amount of marriageable ma- 

terial, of the masculine gender, we would like to see their figures. 
The little town in Massachusetts, that has am excess of fifteen hundred 
females, in a population of nine thousand, will probably find these statistics 
of interest. In regard to the influence bachelors have on the morals of a town 
we give the figures, and every one can draw their own conclusions. 


From the Tribune of March 1, 1868. 
ATTENTION, BACHELORS 


BaLpwin City, Kansas, 
February 26, 1868 
Eprtor TrisuNE: I see in to-day’s paper an editorial giving the number of 
bachelors in Lawrence. I judge that there are not many young ladies in Law- 
rence; if there are they are not very persevering or those bachelors would 
either have to marry or leave the town. Now, im Baldwin there are over one 
hundred marriageable young ladies, and about ten or fifteen marriageabl: 
young gentlemen. I wish you would persuade some of the “bachelors” to 
come to Baldwin and see some of us “maids”—get some of them to come from 
the Lawrence House, those “sharp ones.” The Baldwin “maids” would like t: 
see some sharp young men. They would be as much of a curiosity here as 
Mark Twain is to the world. We have one lawyer in our town, but we can't 
persuade ourselves to say he is “sharp”—not by any means. 
Your friend and reader, 
ONE oF THE Mains 


We hope our lady friend will excuse us if we fail to comply with her re- 
quest that we induce our bachelors to visit Baldwin. As it is leap year it 
would be more proper for the ladies of that section to come to Lawrence and 
ttend to the business themselves. Furthermore, we have a greater interest in 
the increase of the population of Lawrence than of Baldwin City. We can’t 
ifford to lose any of our nice young men just yet for the sake of benefiting 
other towns. 
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For Mice or Men? 
From the Wilson County Citizen, Fredonia, August 28, 1874. 


War may be declared between Rooks and Norton counties. Some state 
arms and ammunitions were lately sent to Stockton, Rooks county, but when 
the Norton county supplies arrived, the ammunition boxes were discovered to 
be filled with limestone and mouse traps. Norton county says Rooks county 
did it. 


—¢————— 


For Tuat “New Loox” 


Below is an excerpt from the advertisement of Smith’s Illustrated 
Pattern Bazaar which probably was widely published in newspapers 
of the United States in 1874 and 1875 (see Leavenworth Daily 
Times, December 29, 1874, January 26, 1875, etc.): 


SMITH’S 
“INSTANT DRESS 
ELEVATOR” 


THIS CUT shows how beautifully a LONG 
Skirt is changed into a Straight Front Walking 
Dress by the INSTANT ELEVATOR. You 
can raise your skirt while passing a muddy 
place and then let it fall, or you can keep it 
raised with the ELEVATOR. It keeps the 
skirt from the FILTH. IT LOOPS the skirt 
in a TASTEFUL and FASHIONABLE MAN- 
NER. IT SAVES more than TEN TIMES 
its COST, besides being CONVENIENT, 
NEAT and GRACEFUL. IT can be changed 
from ONE DRESS to ANOTHER in LESS 
than TWO MINUTES. 

YOU NEED BUT ONE FOR A DOZEN 
DRESSES. 

Price SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS each. Send 2 stamps for postage. The 
above ELEVATOR will be given FREE as PREMIUM to the person who 
sends $1.25 for ONE YEARS subscription to “SMITH’S PATTERN BaA- 
ZAAR.” 
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Kansas History as Published in the Press 


The Prairie Star school, located east of Wilson, has closed after 
60 years of service. The Wilson World, May 1, 1947, printed the 
history of the school. The names of the teachers are included in the 
principal article and the names of the pupils who attended since 
1897 are listed in the World, May 8. 


A brief history of School District 35 in Rush county was pub- 
lished in The Rush County News, La Crosse, July 3, 1947. The 
school was started in 1885 and was recently closed because of the 
school reorganization. 


The history of Prairie View school, Gove county, was revieved by 
Mrs. Raymond Briggs in the Gove County Republican-Cazette, 
Gove City, July 3 and 10, 1947. The school opened in 1888 and was 
recently closed by consolidation with another district. A leter from 
John F. Lindquist discussing several phases of Gove couny history 
was also printed in the July 3 issue. 


Features in the Labor day edition of the Kansas Lalor Weekly, 
Topeka, August 28, 1947, included: “The Printers Proective Fra- 
ternity,” a story relating a phase of Topeka’s printin; history, by 
James A. Coates; a history of the Topeka library, by Mrs. Anna 
Neal Muller, city librarian, and an article by Dr. Kemeth McFar- 
land, superintendent of Topeka schools, discussing tie new course 
in automobile driving inaugurated in Topeka Hig} School in the 
fall of 1947. 


Among articles of interest to Kansans in recent isues of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Star were: “Home Takes High P4ce in Life of the 
[Dwight] Eisenhowers,” by Malvina Stephenson August 31, 1947; 
“After Teaching 57 Years She [Ellen Victoria Ziamermann of Hia- 
watha] Starts a Class Again,” by William I. Fastie, September 7; 
“Bonanza in Kansas Soil,” gross value of all fam and mineral prod- 
ucts in 1947 expected to reach two billion dolhrs, by Alvin 8. Me- 
Coy, September 14; “Medicine Lodge Trains [ts Own Cavalry for 
Pageant of Indian Peace Council,” by Cecil Howes, September 26; 
“Babson Inscribes a Magic Circle Opening His Utopia College,” 
by Hughes Rudd, October 12; “New K. U. Plan. Directs Attention 
To Alumni Who Serve Kansas Communities,” byy Paul Brownlee, 
October 13; “Kansas Political Fish Fry,” Ray Pierson’s annual cat- 
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fish party on the Neosho river near Burlington, by Alvin 8. McCoy, 
October 26; “Kansas Clay Is Basis for a G.I. Pottery Business,” 
established by Jimmy Dryden at Ellsworth, October 26, and “Fried 
Chicken Wins Fame for Kansas Town of 200 [Brookville, Saline 
county],” November 2, by Eleanor R. Johnston, and “New Summer- 
field Generosity Will Add Funds To Help Students Attend K. U.,” 
by Paul Brownlee, November 18. Articles in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times included: “A New Approach To American Way of 
Life Is Required Course at K. U.,” by Paul Brownlee, September 
11; “High Prices for Beef Recall the Era of Cattle Drives To Kan- 
sas Railroads,” by Cecil Howes, September 20; “Mike Malott of 
Abilene Talks About His Half Century of Country Banking,” by 
Charles M. Harger, October 23; “Western Kansas Surgeon ‘Hitches 
Up’ His Monoplane for Visits To Patients,” by Paul Brownlee, No- 
vember 11; “A Strange Beef Animal [Cross-Breeding of Buffalo and 
Cattle] Increased Meat Output of Kansas Plains in Early Day,” 
November 12, “Kansas Often Has Given for Hungry,” November 
13, “Dan Cupid and Good Causes Thrived on Old-Fashioned Box 
Suppers in Country,” November 24, by Cecil Howes. 


Frederic Remington, “Painter of the Rip-Roaring West,” by 
Myra Lockwood Brown and Robert Taft, was a feature of the Sep- 
tember, 1947, issue of the Country Gentleman, Philadelphia. Ac- 
companying the article were several of Remington’s paintings repro- 
duced in color. Dr. Taft, who wrote four articles entitled “The Pic- 
torial Record of the Old West” which appeared in the 1946 issues of 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, has prepared a more detailed 
stud.’ of this famous Kansas painter for publication in our next is- 
sue as Part V ofthe artists’ series. 


Among articles of historical interest in the September, 19479 num- 


ber of the Transactions of the Kansas Academy of Science, Law- 
rence, were: “Ground-Water Resources of Kansas,” by V. C. Fishel; 
“Reclamation in the Kansas Basin,” by William C. Brady; “Forage 
Yields of Native Grasses at Hays, Kansas,” by Andrew Riegel; 
“Kansas Plants NewTo Kansas Herbaria,” by W. H. Horr and R. L. 
McGregor, and “Botenical Notes, 1946,” by F. U. G. Agrelius. 


The Larned Chronoscope and The Tiller and Toiler have been 
publishing a series of articles on the history of Pawnee county as 
told by members of some of the county’s pioneer families. Recent 
sketches featured the Gotlieb Richards family, by Mrs. Minnie 
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Richards Buhrer, in the Chronoscope, September 4, 1947; the Oscar 
Frederick Gustafson family, by Frank and Carl Gustafson, Chron- 
oscope, September 18, and a four and one-half column article en- 
titled “Senator E. E. Frizell’s Story of Early Days in Pawnee 
County,” The Tiller and Toiler, October 23. 


Some of the historical events discussed in recent months by W. E 
Baer in his column, “Across the Years—A History of La Cygne,” 
appearing regularly in the La Cygne Journal are: The movement of 
several families from La Cygne to Washington territory in 1889, 
and of another family to Oklahoma in the same year; the extension 
of telephone service from La Cygne to Paola; the organization of 
the Citizens Bank of La Cygne which opened for business on Octo- 
ber 21, 1889; the activities of the Robert B. Mitchell Post No. 170 
of the G. A. R., and a brief sketch of the life of Robert B. Mitchell; 
the advocacy of certain reforms by James D. Holden, an early La 
Cygne attorney; the third commencement of the La Cygne High 
School; the drought of 1860; the beginning of train service from 
Kansas City to Amoret and the extension of the railroad beyond 
Amoret in 1891; the coal boom in the town of Boicourt in the spring 
of 1891; and the observance on Memorial Day, 1891, of the 25th 
anniversary of the ending of the Civil War. A list of marriages 
from 1885 through 1892 was featured November 21, 1947, and brief 
sketches of several young men who served apprenticeships in the 
Journal office were printed December 12. 


The Hutchinson News-Herald has continued the publication of a 
series of pictures of “Historic, Beautiful Kansas,” by Russell Walk- 
er of St. John, which was begun in August, 1947. Included among 
recent pictures are: Coronado Heights, near Lindsborg, Septem! 
8; Horse Thief canyon, west of Jetmore, September 15; old Fo 
Fletcher, near Walker, September 22; buffalo tracks, between E]! 
worth and Lyons, September 29; the First Territorial Capitol build- 
ing, near Fort Riley, October 6; Castle Rock, Gove county, 13 miles 
south of Collyer, October 13; Negro Baptist church that was once 
the Stevens county courthouse, Hugoton, November 3; the Morton 
county courthouse, Richfield, built in 1889, November 10; the home 
of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Abilene, November 17; Hell’s Half- 
Acre, ten miles west of Sun City, November 24; chalk formations, 
Logan county, December 1; Natural Bridge, five miles south of Sun 
City, December 8; Mushroom or Toadstool Rock, near Carneiro, 
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December 15; Kansas soapweed, December 22, and guardhouse of 
old Fort Harker, Kanopolis, December 29. 


Wichita recalled its pioneer days by observing a “Chisholm Trail 
Jubilee,” September 9-14, 1947, with shows, parades and other en- 
tertainment. The trail, named for Jesse Chisholm, Indian trader of 
the Wichita area, was made famous by the colorful cattle drives 
from Texas when thousands of cattle were driven up the trail to the 
newly-built railroads in Kansas. The Wichita Beacon and Eagle 
published stories of the jubilee and of the trail’s historical back- 
ground in issues preceding and during the festival. 


Lindsborg newspaper history was reviewed in the Lindsborg News- 
Record, September 18, 1947. The earliest paper was the Lindsborg 
Localist, first issued April 19, 1879. 


Included among the recent subjects discussed by W. W. Graves in 
his “History of Neosho County,” published in the St. Paul Journal, 
were the following: “Farmers Union,” September 18, 1947; “The 
Grange,” September 25; “Farmers Alliance,” October 9; “The Farm 
Bureau,” October 16; “Neosho Tanker,” United States navy oilers 
named for the Neosho river, October 30; “Cemeteries” and “Trag- 
edies,” November 6; “Tragedies,” November 13; “Early Day 
Crops,” November 20; “Livestock,” and a biographical sketch of 
Dr. R. O. Prideaux, November 27; a biographical sketch of Jay El- 
mer House, December 4; biographical sketches of Thomas F. Mor- 
rison, J. M. Cavaness, Leander Stillwell, P. P. Campbell, Hugh 
Phillip Farrelly and Col. Roy S. Hoffman, December 11; a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mary E. Lease and “The First Newspaper 
[Neosho Valley Eagle, of Jacksonville] in Neosho County,” Decem- 
ber 18, and “History of the St. Paul Journal,” December 25. 


The Holton Recorder, September 22, 1947, printed an article by 
Mary Luella Bateman Johnson about the journey of her grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bateman, from Canada to Jackson 
county, Kansas. According to Mrs. Johnson, the Batemans, to- 
gether with another family, left Canada in 1855 by wagon. They 
reached Kansas in the spring of 1857. Stopping at Holton, they ex- 
plored the surrounding territory for suitable farms. About two and 
one-half miles north they selected a quarter section for each family. 
The Batemans built a small log cabin on their quarter which was 
soon replaced by a larger one. 
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The history of the Gaylord family has been the main feature of 
the Protection Historical Society column, “Notes From the Early 
Days,” published in the Protection Post in recent months. 


The story of the county-seat election in Marshall county in 1871 
was reviewed in a two-column article in the Marshall County News, 
Marysville, September 22, 1947. Marysville and Frankfort were 
the leading contenders. Although both were charged with fraud, 
Marysville secured the county-seat. 


A biographical sketch of H. Q. Banta of Oberlin, who died Sep- 
tember 19, 1947, was printed in the Oberlin Herald, September 25. 
Mr. Banta was president of the Decatur County Historical Society. 


The Wilson World, September 25, 1947, published a two-column 
article on the life of John T. (Jack) Anderson, who has been director 
of the Wilson city band for forty years. 


An article by Alberta Pantle, of the Library staff of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, in Mennonite Life, North Newton, October, 
1947, discussed the settlement of the village of Gnadenau, Marion 
county, by the Krimmer Mennonite Brethren in August, 1874. The 
article told of the arrival from Indiana of the main body of the con- 
gregation after the site had been selected and negotiations for the 
land completed by Elder Jacob A. Wiebe and Franz Janzen. The 
building of the homes was described—first the temporary houses of 
sod and poles, then the frame buildings. Gnadenau had two black- 
smith shops, a grist mill, several sorghum mills, one store, and a 
building that served as a school house and a church. This was a 
sod building which soon crumbled. It was replaced by a frame 
building erected in 1877. Miss Pantle described the unusual cus- 
toms and clothing of the Mennonites. Some of the experiences suf- 
fered by the people from grasshoppers, prairie fires, droughts, and 
horse thieves were related. 


Thousands of persons filled the town of Medicine Lodge on Octo- 
ber 1-3, 1947, to witness the fifth presentation of the Medicine 
Lodge Indian Peace Treaty Pageant. Gov. Frank Carlson spoke 
preceding the initial performance of the pageant, which commem- 
orated the signing of treaties with five Indian tribes, the Kiowas, 
Comanches, Apaches, Arapahoes and Cheyennes, by the United 
States government in 1867. The pageant was presented in a natural 
amphitheater overlooking the site of the original ceremony. Par- 
ticipating were 1,500 residents of the Medicine Lodge vicinity and 
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250 Indians from Oklahoma. Various scenes depicted historical 
events from the time of the Coronado expedition to the peace coun- 
cil. The pageant was first presented in 1927 and has been repeated 
every five years under the sponsorship of the Medicine Lodge Peace 
Treaty Association. Sen. Riley W. MacGregor is president of the 
association. Stories of the pageant and its historical background 
were printed in many newspapers of the Midwest, including Th 
Barber County Index of Medicine Lodge, Hutchinson News-Herald, 
Topeka Daily Capital, and Kansas City (Mo.) Times. 


A history of the Woodston Methodist Episcopal Church, by D. C. 
Worden of Woodston, was published in the Rooks County Record, 
Stockton, October 2, 1947. The Rev. L. C. York, of Bull City (now 
Alton), was the first Methodist preacher to hold services in the town 
in the winter of 1886-1887. 


A two-column biography of George H. Hodges, Olathe lumber- 
man, banker and publisher, who died October 7, 1947, was printed 
in The Johnson County Democrat, Olathe, October 9. Mr. Hodges 
was governor of Kansas from 1913 to 1915. 


The Hays Daily News of October 19, 1947, carried a brief ac- 
count of the founding of Fort Hays Kansas State College. The 
names of the first 49 students who enrolled were listed and some of 
the early activities were discussed. 


A brief history of the town of Summerfield, Marshall county, was 
printed in the Marysville Advocate, October 23, 1947. The town 
was founded in 1888 and was incorporated in 1890. A story of the 
A. G. Barrett family home which overlooks the present community 
of Barrett, Marshall county, was another historical feature of this 
issue of the Advocate. The house was constructed in 1862. 


On October 25, 1947, the Iola Register observed its fiftieth birth- 
day as a daily newspaper by issuing a historical supplement telling 
of the founding of the daily and giving a word picture of things as 
they were in Iola in 1897. Charles F. Scott, publisher of the Regis- 
ter at the time the daily was started, continued as editor until his 
death in 1938 when he was succeeded by his son, Angelo Scott, the 
present editor and publisher. 


A history of the Larned Presbyterian church was sketched by 


the Rev. Ralph Martin in The Daily Tiller and Toiler, Larned, Oc- 
tober 27, 1947. The church was organized by the Rev. R. M. Over- 
street on August 10, 1873. 
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Edward R. DeZurko, who contributed an article entitled “A Re- 
port and Remarks on Cantonment Leavenworth,” published in the 
November, 1947, Kansas Historical Quarterly, was also author of a 
ten-page illustrated article on “Early Kansas Churches” printed in 
the Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, Urbana, IIl., 
v. 6, Nos. 1-2 (1947). 


The Rush County News, La Crosse, November 6, 1947, carried an 
article in which P. J. Jennings of McCracken discussed some of the 
early history of Rush county. Mr. Jennings arrived in the county 
more than 67 years ago with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jen- 
nings. They homesteaded a tract of land about 514 miles north of 
McCracken and built a sod “shanty” where the family lived a num- 
ber of years. The family just recently erected a bronze marker on 
the spot where the sod house stood. According to Mr. Jennings, th« 
first settlers in the county were William Basham and P. C. Dixon 
who came in 1870. The J. 8. Templeton family, James Corrall and 
Joseph Shaw Brown settled in the county in 1871. The first whi 
child born in the county was a son to Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Templeton 
on December 27, 1871, named Samuel Alpha. The first post. office 
in the county was officially called Economy, and was conducted by 
N. 8. Gilbert. The county was organized and named in 1874. 


The Garden City Daily Telegram, November 7, 1947, carried a 
brief review of the history of rainmaking in Kansas, by Dolores 
Sulzman. The recent organization of the Great Southwest Rain As- 
sociation at Dodge City has revived the tales of efforts at rainmak- 
ing in the latter part of the nineteenth century. (For more informa- 
tion about these early experiments see Martha Caldwell’s “Some 
Kansas Rain Makers,” in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, v. 7 
[1938], pp. 306-324.) 


Included among the articles of Kansas historical interest in the 
1948 issue of the Kansas Magazine, Manhattan, were: “Per As- 
pera,” a continuation of Charles B. Driscoll’s autobiography ; “Mary 
Elizabeth Lease: Prairie Radical,” by Harry Levinson; “Wood 
Carvers of Kansas,” by Rebecca Welty Dunn; “Vanishing Breeds 
{of Wildlife in Kansas] ,”’ by Theo. H. Scheffer; “The Shape of Kan- 
sas,” by Cecil Howes, and “General Ike’s Boyhood Town,” by May 
Flenner McElravy. The cover painting, “Chamiso,” was by Robert 
T. Aitchison, president of the Kansas State Historical Society. 











Kansas Historical Notes 


A nine-member administrative council for the Republic County 
Historical Society was elected by a mail vote in June, 1947. The 
members are: Mrs. H. J. Adams, Mrs. R. Camedon and Mrs. Gil- 
bert H. Faulkner of Belleville, Mrs. E. G. Blackburn and Mrs. 0. 
E. McMullen of Courtland, Frank Z. Stover of Republic, Mrs. E. 
E. Conzelman of Scandia, M. M. Fate of Talmo, and A. Q. Miller 
of Salina. 


The women’s division of the Topeka Chamber of Commerce voted 
September 18, 1947, to restore John Brown’s cabin, located at 2303 
Pennsylvania, in Highland Park, Topeka. Work was started early 
in December and it is planned to make the cabin look as it did when 
Brown hid runaway slaves in its tunnel. The tunnel will be re- 
opened, and the house will contain authentic furniture of the period. 


The Shawnee Mission Indian Historical Society met September 
22, 1947, for luncheon and the election of officers at the home of Mrs. 
John Blake. The following were elected: Mrs. C. F. Terry, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frank D. Belinder and Mrs. John Barkley, vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. James G. Bell, recording secretary; Mrs. Arthur Wolf, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. J. S. Caldwell, treasurer; Miss Lucile 
Larsen, historian; Mrs. Tom Davis, curator, and Mrs. M. Y. Griffin, 
member-in-waiting. These officers were installed at the October 
meeting which was held at the home of Mrs. James Bell. The so- 
ciety has 112 members; eleven having been added during the year. 
Mrs. K. S. Browne was the retiring president. 


New officers of the Ness County Historical Society elected at a 
meeting in Ness City on September 25, 1947, are: O. L. Lennen, 
president; Jennie Eibert, vice-president; Nelle C. Nye, treasurer, 
and Audra M. Hays, secretary. 


The Riley County Historical Association held its annual meeting 
in Manhattan October 2, 1947, and elected the following officers: 
Clyde K. Rodkey, president; Mrs. Florence F. Harrop, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Medora Hays Flick, secretary; Joe D. Haines, treasurer, 
and F. I. Burt, curator. Directors elected for a three-year term are: 
R. R. Bennett, Mrs. O. O. Parker and Dr. J. W. Evans. The asso- 
ciation expects to have permanent quarters for a museum when the 
new Peace Memorial Auditorium is built. In coéperation with the 
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chamber of commerce of Manhattan, the association is also making 
plans to preserve and advertise local historic sites. Mr. Rodkey has 
appointed a committee to determine what places should be marked 
and to decide on a method of marking them. The conclusions of 
the committee will be reported to the chamber of commerce by Feb- 
ruary, 1948. 


At the annual business meeting of the Hodgeman County Histori- 
cal Society in Jetmore October 3, 1947, the following officers were 
elected: L. W. Hubbell, president; Mrs. O. W. Lynam, vice-presi- 
dent; E. W. Harlan, secretary, and Mrs. O. L. Teed, treasurer. 
Mrs. Margaret Raser was appointed chairman of the program com- 
mittee as well as historian for the society. F. E. Ochs, Miss El- 
frieda Kenyon and Mrs. O. W. Lynam were elected directors for 
three-year terms. Mr. Hubbell outlined a plan for preparing a more 
complete history of early events in the county. 


Through the efforts of the Fort Scott Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, the old government building on the Plaza is again 
open to the public as a historical museum. The building, which was 
formerly officers’ headquarters for the army post in pre-Civil War 
days and later the Free-State hotel, was temporarily taken over by 
the women’s club to revive interest in the city’s early history. The 
story of the building, erected in the 1840’s, was reviewed by Ralph 
Richards in an article in the Fort Scott Tribune, October 9, 1947. 


Dr. O. P. Dellinger of Pittsburg was reélected president of the 
Crawford County Historical Society at the annual meeting held in 
Pittsburg October 16, 1947. Other officers elected included: Mrs. 
F. A. Gerken of Girard, vice-president; Mrs. C. M. Cooper of Pitts- 
burg, recording secretary ; Mrs. C. D. Gregg of McCune, correspond- 
ing secretary, and Mrs. George Elliott of Pittsburg, treasurer. Di- 
rectors named for three-year terms were: C. D. Gregg of McCune, 
Charles Grandle of Cherokee and Dr. Ralph Smith of Pittsburg. 
The principal speaker was R. Purgatorio of Frontenac, one-time 
Italian consul. Mr. Purgatorio spoke on Italian immigration to this 
country, particularly in the late 1880’s and the early 1890’s. Mrs. 
Ella Werme of Pittsburg told of her family’s early years in Craw- 
ford county and Frank Mason of McCune and Dr. H. M. Grandle 
also recalled the pioneer days of Crawford county. 


Jerome C. Berryman was elected president of the Clark County 
Historical Society at its annual meeting in Ashland, October 25, 
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1947. Other officers elected were: Mrs. Charles McCasland, vice- 
president; Mrs. Ethel Gardiner Wilson and John E. Stephens, hon- 
orary vice-presidents; Mrs. J. C. Harper, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Sidney Dorsey, assistant recording secretary; Miss Rhea Gross, cor- 
responding secretary; Wm. T. Moore, treasurer; M. G. Stevenson, 
auditor; Mrs. R. V. Shrewder, historian, and Mrs. Barth Gabbert, 
curator. After a program of talks and music, Lon Ford told of some 


of the guns in his collection. The collection was purchased with 


money collected by a committee headed by Clair C. McFarland and 
was presented to the society for its museum. Thirteen life members 
were added making a total of 121 life members and six annual mem- 
bers. Mrs. Ethel Wilson, the retiring president, presided at the 
meeting. 


The Kiowa County Historical Society held its annual old settlers’ 
reunion October 28, 1947, at the community building in Greensburg. 
Two hundred and fifty persons attended. Sixteen couples sat at the 
“Golden Wedding” table for those married fifty years or over. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Huls of Greensburg who have 
been married sixty-four years. Seventy-four persons qualified for 
seats at the “pioneer” table which was reserved for those seventy 
years or older. The program consisted of music and readings and a 
tribute to the pioneers given by the Rev. Elmer E. Brooks of 
Greensburg. Newly-elected officers are: Mrs. Bruno Meyer, Havi- 
land, president; Henry Schwarm, Greensburg, and W. A. Sluder, 
Mullinville, vice-presidents; Mrs. Louie Keller, Greensburg, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Benj. O. Weaver, Mullinville, secretary. 


The third annual meeting of the Protection Historical Society was 
held on November 4, 1947, in the basement of the Methodist church. 
Mrs. T. W. (Nell) Riner was reélected president and Claude Row- 
land vice-president. A program of impromptu reminiscences fol- 
lowed the business meeting. 


The Douglas County Historical Society was reorganized at a 
meeting on November 20, 1947, into the Lawrence Historical So- 
ciety. Sen. R. C. Rankin presided. The new society has as its pur- 
pose the preservation of the history of Lawrence and the surround- 
ing area. The first undertaking will be the erection of a new build- 
ing in which to house articles and records of historical value. A 
second project will be plans for the observance of Lawrence’s 100th 
anniversary in 1954. Kirke Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State 
Historical Society, discussed the importance of historical societies 
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in local communities. He spoke of the historical collections of the 
Kansas society and pointed out that it is one of the largest in the 
nation. Officers elected by the new Lawrence society are as follows: 
R. B. Stevens, president; Dolph Simons, vice-president; Walter Var- 
num, treasurer, and Mrs. Dwight Prentice, secretary. Other per- 
sons elected to the board of directors besides the above officers are: 
R. C. Rankin, O. P. Barber, Corlett Cotton, Tommy Constant, Jus- 
tin Hill, Walter Keeler, Miss Ida Lyons, Mrs. E. M. Owens, Olin 
K. Petefish, M. N. Penny and Art Weaver. With a few alterations 
the constitution of the Douglas County Historical Society was 
adopted by the new society. The society received from C. E. Col- 
lins of Kansas City, Mo., a foot-long oak “key” which was used 
years ago to lock the main shaft on the Dutch windmill which stood 
on Mount Oread for many years before it was destroyed by fire 
about 1910. The historical collection of the society is growing and 
it is hoped that the new city building will provide a room large 
enough to make a temporary display of the many interesting ar- 
ticles connected with the early days of Lawrence. 


Members and friends of the American Pioneer Trails Association 
met at the Memorial building in Topeka, December 1, 1947, to hear 
a discussion by the president, Howard R. Driggs of New York City, 
of plans for the coming year. The marking of Western cattle trails 
will have first place on the agenda, and a brochure and map will be 
prepared for distribution to members. Mr. Driggs spoke of the as- 
sociation’s desire to see a national park or monument established in 
Kansas and recommended Alcove Springs, near Independence cross- 
ing in Marshall county, as a suitable location. Dr. George W. 
Davis of Ottawa is the association’s regional director for Kansas. 


The Shawnee County Historical Society held its second annual 
dinner meeting December 5, 1947, at the First Methodist Church in 
Topeka. Nyle H. Miller of the Kansas State Historical Society was 
the principal speaker. Mr. Miller discussed the origin and early 
happenings of Topeka and Shawnee county, and read parts of letters 
written by Cyrus K. Holliday, one of the town founders. Mayor 
Frank Warren spoke on behalf of the city, and Mark Lumb spoke 
as a representative of the Topeka schools and told of the use by the 
schools of the society’s quarterly historical Bulletin. Robert Stone, 
president of the society, recalled some of the historic places in the 
county that deserve more attention and better marking. A number 
of old pictures, maps, charts and newspapers were shown at the 
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meeting. Also microfilm and photostatic copies of the original rec- 
ords and proceedings of the Topeka association were shown. The 
society’s board of trustees met on December 22 and reélected the 
following officers: Robert Stone, president; Mrs. Erwin (Dorothy 
Crane) Keller, vice-president; George A. Root, secretary; Paul 
Adams, assistant secretary; Paul B. Sweet, treasurer, and Cecil 
Howes, editor of the Bulletin. Stone, Root, Adams, Sweet, Howes, 
Paul A. Lovewell, Milton Tabor, J. Glenn Logan and Arthur J. Car- 
ruth, Jr., are the trustees. The September-December number of the 
society’s Bulletin included the following articles: The first install- 
ment of “Founders of Topeka,” which presents a sketch of the life 
of Dr. Franklin Loomis Crane, by Mrs. Erwin Keller, a great-grand- 
daughter; “What About the Name, Topeka?” by Ceci] Howes; the 
second installment of the reprint of William W. Cone’s “Shawnee 
County Townships”; “Early Topeka Days,” the reminiscences of 
Mrs. Harry Seery; “The Smith, A Mighty Man Was He,” by Paul 
Lovewell, and a continuation of George Root’s “Chronology of 
Shawnee County.” 


Historic Midwest Houses, by John Drury, a November, 1947, pub- 
lication of the University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, con- 
tains pictures and articles descriptive of historic and interesting 
homes in twelve Midwestern states. Kansas houses included in the 
volume are: the John Brown cabin at Osawatomie, Carry Nation’s 
house at Medicine Lodge, Ed Howe’s home at Atchison, the William 
Allen White house at Emporia, and the Eisenhower dwelling at Abi- 
lene, boyhood home of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Mr. Drury, a 
Chicago newspaperman, made his selections after a ten-thousand- 
mile tour of the Midwest. More than half of the eighty-seven houses 
listed are museums. Two of the Kansas homes mentioned, the John 
Brown cabin and the Eisenhower home, are open to the public. 


75 Years in Great Bend is the title of a recently issued story of 
the city. It is a 48-page pamphlet composed of pictures contrasting 
the early-day city with that of today. There are brief explanations 
and bits of history connected with the buildings and people shown. 


An attractive illustrated folder featuring Emporia, “capital of the 
bluestem-pasture region,” was a recent publication of the Emporia 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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